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nnoi'ACK 


In this troatiso an attoinpt. has hocai inado to prcs'oni. a 
careful and exhaustive stud3' ehrotueles of (‘oylon in a 

sj)irit of seientiiie n'searcii. In 1008 CJeiger made a critical 
staidy of this suhjrcd for the first tin\<’- in his work on Thv 
DlpardUh'^a (uul Maharaiiisfi tnul their nirtoricdl devdopmeni of 
Ccijlon. In 1028 (.k P. lilalalasekera ])til)lished a )>oolc on t he 
PuU Literature of Ceiflan {JJLA.d. ]>nhlication. Ih-ize I’uhlica- 
tion Fund. Vol. X) and in 1083 f. in iny Ilidorij of Pali 
Literature, dealt with th(‘ same lo])ie. In tin' j)resent. book 
niy treatment is difl'cnait from tl\at of the ])revious wi’ilt'rs. 
In three ohajiters I have discussed the chronological, literary, 
and liistorical jiosition of the chronicles in J^ali and iSiniuile.se. 
T have tried to ntili'/a‘ all the available materials, which may 
ho gathered from ancient and modern litoraturoon t jic .subjtu-t. 
This woi’k is, I believe, new in its treat imait., and will remove 
a long-felt want. I shall consider my labour ani})ly rcwaifh fi, 
if it he of .some use to scholars interested in Ihr- reylone/v 
chronicles. 


Calcutta, 

43 Kailas Boso Stret't, 
February, W47. 


JhM/iLA f'lii-ir; h‘i\v. 
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(’UAITI'-U 1 


CllKOXOhOinCAl. POSITION 


It is not nnronsnnabiy t'lninu'd that so far as tho Ilnddhisi. 
world is <'on<'orm'd. (lu' ’flu'ras oftVylon stand nnrivalk'd in 
tlu‘ fudfl of Oiironiolos narratinir n«)t only tlio ])olit.i(‘al liislory 
of thoir island l>nl a.lso tho (M'cU'siast iral history oftlioir faith. 
If tho is tin* old<>s( known Pali f’hronielo produced 

in (Vylon, tlie SdsanftiunnsftilJjui In* 'riiera ^hlnalas^^ra is 
certainly the kitcst one (IttlMI). hi hctwecMi the two we liave 
first- of all I'cnt'rnl ini roiliu’t ions to l-lu* SuinrinrinlavildMiul 
an<i a few otlua* comment arics written hr Buddiiauhosa, tho 
pioneer Pali commentiitor, ami after tlint. the eimeral introduc- 
tion to the Siimmiin itd^'^ddihd. the Mulidvdm.ca hy iMahanama 
in its twj) recensions, the MaUdhodhivinnsa, (he DlpavammUlui- 
hithd, the ]'(n)j<(t!nid])])fi}dd'<i}u, th(' Ddihdvnmsd, the Thvpa- 
rduh^d, the ( '/ (ipdrdip‘'dljhdhiilid, the Xaldfddhdfuvfnn-^d, and 
the Sdddhnmdvi^^diujdlid, all written in Pali. and. above all, 
the Cvhir<im-'^'d repn ’.sent ini: the eont innation of the Mdhd- 
vant-'^d through its later sujiplements. Tn the list one must 
inehide also suc-h Sinhal(‘S(' writings as the J^djdvdli, tlio 
Xihlijdf^dngrahd, the Dhdiitvdinsa, the XdjdvdU, tin* Xdjdrdina- 
hard and Vuildindld. Althoimh we liav(' a mastiM’lw dissorla- 
(ion on tlie ehronologi<>al position of these works from the pen 
of Geiger, it is neei'ssary to reconsider it before dealing with 
their litcraiy jiosition. 

1. DJpdvamsa^ — ^I'lic main reason advanced for regard- 
ing this Pali Chroniele of Ceylon as a work of antiquity is that 
it stands, ns distinguished from tlie rest wliich are chrono- 
logically later, as the litcraiy jirodiiction of a school or com- 
munity, and not as the comjiosit ion of an individual author. 
It is considered to be the last of tho litci-ary works of Ceylon 
whicli had no special authors." Oldenberg jilacos tlio closing 
date of tho Dq^avamsa in its extant form between the beginning 


1 vide Oldcnborg Ed. and Tr. (1870); Geiger Ed. and Tr. (P.T.S., 1908 and 
1912); Geiger, Dlpavamm mid MahOvamna mid die (jcschichtlichc iiberliejenmg 
in Ceylon, Leipzig 1-905 ; Tr. by E. IM. Coomara.swnniy, Colombo, 1908: Z.D.M.G., 
03, 1909, 540ff. ; Indian Antiquary, XXXV, p. 443: Wiener Zeitschrift f Hr die 
Knndc dcs Morycnlandes, Vol. XXI, pp. 203 and 307. Tho D'lpavamsa puts 
together some wcll-knowi traditions handed downi among tho Buddhists of 
Ceylon sometimes in a clumsy manner. For historical and geographical data 
from this clironiclo (Vide B. C. Law, History of Pali Literature, II, Chap. VI, 
pp. 655ff.). 

" Malalasokera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon, p. 132. ^ 
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ON THE CHRONICLES OF CEYLON 

of tho fourth and tho first third of tho fifth contwv A.T).> 
Slalalasekora -while discussing tho question of its closing date 
si^ificantly observes: ‘It could not have boon closed boforo 
the beginning of tho fourth century, because its narratiw 
exten^ till about A.D. 302. Buddhaghosa quotes several 
times from the Dipayamm, but his quotations differ in some 
details from our version. In tho j\Iahdvarnsa wo are told that 
Dhatusena (459—77) ordered tho DJpnvajpsd to bo roritwl in 
public at the annual Maliinda festival, so that by that time 
the Dipavainsa had been completed. After that date it foil 
into disuse, its glory outdone by tho more brilliant work of 
Mahanama; but it seems to 3iavo been studied till much later, 
because Dhaintnakitti 111 of tho Aranyakavas! sect quotes 
it in his Saddliaminasangaha (p. 47, v. 7; p. 49, vw. 8 foil.) 
with great respect as a work of much merit and immense 
importance.’ - 

Tho important question which arises at the outset is—' 
what was tho exact form of this clironiclo, when king 
Dhatusena caused it to bo recited in public year after year 
during tho Ufahinda festival ? To put it in other words, did 
tho narrative of tho Dlpavarnsa^ ns it was then knonm, extend 
beyond tho advent of Maliinda in the island and tho establish- 
ment of tho Good Fnitii through his ofTorts ? Evidently it did 
not extend beyond this groat event in tho carl}' history^ of 
Ceylon. It is also nob quito correct to say that this chroniclo 
is not tho work of any individual autlior. Let us sco what 
light its opening verses throw on its contents and author, 

Dlpdgamamm Bnddfmssa dhulu ca ® l/od/iigdgfimdrn 
sanga/idoirigavddan * ca dF^7;i/ji sainndgatnagi 
narinddgamanam vamsam^ kUtagissamr sundlha inc» 
pllipdmojjajananain p<{sdd€gy(i7n inctnoramntn 
anckcihdrammpannam ciUlkatvd snndtha vie. 
mlaggacilld siimand puhatlhd iuUhnmdnnsfi 
niddosdfu hhadravacanatn sakkaecain srntipdiicchnihn.^ 
snndtha sabbe panidfidga wunasam, funMaf/i parnkUidwi 
parampardgatam ® 

thvlippasntthain'^ hahundbhivaniiilatp clnmhi nnmlhi^u- 
mam va ganthitam. 


* iHlitni om! Ironslntctl by OI(l«»befV, p. 0. 

* The I’itl* MfraliirfcfCfi/ton»ft.\ZK 

VnrinnU m iho rormiaa 7 .rtpjw»W*ini, p. 

„ ihid., p. 3G, tniigfi/ui 


„ athatam. 

„ ntipTniaXtSaiji. 



anupamam mmisamraggavaMnam ^ apxihham aimnmm 
tatliasuppaMsitam- ^ . 

ariydgatam ^ uttamasabhhi vannitam sundtlia dlpaUhuti 
» sddhusalchatam. 

‘The chronicle of Buddha’s coming to the island, the 
arrival of the rehc and the Bo (tree), the collection of tho 
Teacher’s words (made at the Coimcils), the rise of the schools 
of teachers, the propagation of the religion in the island and 
the coming of (Vijaya), the chief of men, I am going to narrate, 
hsten to me. Listen attentively to me, (the chronicle which is 
capable of) generating joj’- and gladness, (and which is) pleasing 
and dehghtful and endowed vdth various forms. ^ With an 
elated mind, well pleased, extremely glad (and) mth heart’s 
content respectfully accept the faultless (and) good words. 
Listen all with rapt attention (when) I narrate the chronicle 
handed down from generation to generation, highly praised, 
described by many — ^this being hke a garland woven of 
many kinds of flowers. Listen (when I describe) the eulogy 
of the island which is honoured by good men — the excellent 
chronicle of the best and foremost (among the teachers), 
(which is) new, mnivalled and well set forth, handed domi by 
the elect and praised by those described as the best of the 
holy ones.’ 

Here the expression, sundtu ?nc, ‘Listen to me’, is significant 
as a form of supphcation made by an individual who -was in 
the role of the narrator or author of the chronicle.' Such is 
precisely the way in which Mahanama, the author of the 
Malidvaiiisa, exhorts the interested hearers, i.e. readers, to 
hear the chronicle he was going to narrate well. Behind the 
Bah Canonical expressions, suiiMu me hhante, sunantu hhonto 
mama ekavdkyam, the speaker is a single individual. Thus 
looked at from this point of view, the Dlpavamsa is as much 
the composition of a single author as the Mahdvainsa, in spite 
of the fact that the name of the author of the former is yet 
unknown. 

The enumeration of the themes of the Dlpavamsa in its 
earher form is equally important for the reason that it does 
not take us beyond the estabhshment of the Buddhist Order 
in the island by Mahinda and Sanghamitta. This chronicle in 
its present form closes, hke Mahanama’s great work, with the 
reign of Mahasena. The subject matters of its earher form 


^ Variants in the Vamsatthappalcdsim,-p. 36, vadinam. 
g ” 5j ,, hatam suppalcdsitam. 

^ „ ariydgatam or ariydbliatam.' 

>> M jj „ sunantu. 



go only to suggo'it tliJit the chronicle gro\v into its prt«M?nt 
form by stages. Even it socms possible that the 
in its first stage closed nith Chapter XIU of which the con- 
cluding vorso reads: 

i^in^-ddrjHiioram gantva ^fafihido ofiojviiirowo i 
sfTsanom ilidvarani latvd moc^si bandhand hahu t 

This Torse would seem sufficient for the subject of 
sdsanapaiiltJin dealt nath in tho chronicle in its first stage, the 
description being quito in keeping with those of other Biublbist 
missions. That wliich follows and fills ns many as nine 
hJidnavdras (Chapters IX-X\TI) is just a later olahomlion 
of the matter. Tho recitation of the chronicle conchulwl 
with an acconut of tho death of ifahinda and its sequel would 
bo enough and appropriate for tho ^lahindn festival iti 
Dhatusona’s time: 

Kafain 6flrrrani^:Wcj>fim Mahindam dipnjofnknm \ 
laihhumiti tarn ndmnm ^anifliia/T pnfhawnm ahii | 

Tho themes mentioned in tho prologue leave out of 
account the ilfn/a7r(7jrtmm‘;a contained in Cliaptor TIT. This 
at onco appears to have been a sopamto entity, (Itc ab‘«*nre of 
which would not caiiso any break in the historical narration 
of tho events; rather its presence interferes with tlie continuity. 

A version of tho Biparatpsn as hnom) to the Tiieras of 
the IMaluTvihara is presupposed by the general introduction to 
tho Vinaya-Cominontnry known as llte SntnnntnjidfddiLti. It 
is intorosling to find that ilto lustoty' orBuddltism given ii\ it 
is ended precisely witli tim account of the fotindation of tlie 
Buddhist Holy Order in tho Island by Mahinda and his sister 
Saiighnmittil. 

There are two other lines of arginnent by whieh one may 
arrive at the conclusion that tho/)?/x/w»a-*a history had not ex- 
tended beyond the reign of Asoka ami his Ceylon lonteiniKirary 
Dovunainpiya Tissa even in the second stage of i{i< growth. 
I'ho}’ areas folJoas; — 

1. That the account of the Buddhist si'rtM 

is completely silent on the rise of tho I iter wets 
in Ceylon.* 

2. That there is a gn*at disparity In'tween 

and th»' as rx'gvrtU tfi** 

rivalry holw<sMi the timnks of the Mah^vifutra 
and file Ahliavagiri monastery, csjt,‘<islly th'’ 
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iniscliievoiis activity of the wicked Sona and the 
mcked Mittad 

Another important fact whicli has bearing upon tlio 
question of the date of the Di^mmtmsa is its account of the 
early Buddhist sects. It is said that each sect with its rise 
mado certain textual cliangcs and adoi)tcd certain new rules 
of discij)line. Particularly in connection with the Maha- 
sahghilcas it says : ‘ The Bhildvhus of the Great Council settled 
a doctrme contrary (to the true Faith). Altering the original 
redaction they made another redaction. They transposed 
Suttas which belonged to one place (of the collection) to 
another place; thej’^ destroyed tlic (true) meaning and the 
Faith in the Vinaya and in the five Collections (of Suttas). 
Those Bhilddius, who understood neither what had been taught 
in long expositions nor without exposition, ncitlier the 
natural meaning nor the recondite meaning, settled a false 
meaning in connection with sjjurious speeches of Buddha; 
these BhUddius destroyed a great deal of (true) meaning under 
the colour of the letter. Rejecting single passages of tlie 
Suttas and of the profound Vina3'‘a, they composed other 
Suttas and anotlier thna^’-a which had (only) tlic appearance 
(of the genuine ones). Rejecting the following texts, viz. 
the Parivdra which is an abstract of the contents (of the 
Vinaya), the six sections of the Ahhidhamma, the Paiisam- 
hhidd, the Niddesa, and some iDortions of the Jdialca, they 
composed new ones.’ - 

All these details about the various Buddhist sects go to 
connect even the earlier form of tlie Dqmvamsa witli an 
age wliich is posterior to the Parivdra vTitten by Dipa who 
was evidently a Thera of Ceylon. Tlie date of comj)osition 
of the Parivdra itself cannot be j)laced earlier than th e reign of 
Vattagamani during which the Pali canonical texts as handed 
down by an oral tradition were first caused to be committed 
to writing.^ The Parivdra embodies a tradition in verse 
regarding the succession of the Vinaj^a teachers in Ceylon 
from the days of Mahinda and liis Indian companions. The 
succession of the leading theras in Ceylon from the time of 
Mahinda and that of the leading Tlieris from the time of 
Saiighamitta given in the Dlpavarnsa must have been based 
upon a cherished tradition. This fact may lead us to think 
that in an earher stage the Dlpavainsa was closed with the 


^ Barua, Ceylon Lectures, pp. 77ff. 

2 Dlpavamsa, Oldenberg’s Trans., vv. 32-37, pp. 140-141. 
^ B. C. Law, History of Pali Literature, I, pp. 11 and 13. 
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first half of the Cliaptcr X\'III and nith the verse 44 which 
reads: 

'Idam atthi aiinSijo thcnla majjhimanava 
tibhajjaiSdi itnayadhara Aitaiic pfinntpalabl 
hahmsuld iilasmnjmnnd ebhSunli nmhim imnn u ’ 

Here the -word idani ‘now’, which occurs oho ns the tirst 
word of the first verso in the Chapter XVITI is significant. 
By it the author must ha\ o referred to a coiiteiniiorarj state of 
things 

The mention of the suv later Buddhist sects, air llema 
aatihii, Bajagirika, Siddhnttha, Piihhasehaa, Ajmriseh.aa and 
Apara Bajagirika,* is also important from tlie ehroiio'logieil 
point of a ion The Piihbasely .'is and .tpamschiris do not 
find mention m any Indian inscription earlier than those of 
Amaraanti and Xagarjiinikondn Tlie earlier iightien and 
these later sects and schools of thought evistid also ui the 
time of Biiddhaghosa, the author of the KathtniMha All/ it 
I titha.- 

Tho author of the Samnnlapfi’Sdd'a qiiotis tcrlxtlim the 
traditional aerses from the Patndra toiicerniiig the siiciessioii 
of the Vinn^a teachers from Mnhmdn’s lime fliese nn> <!,a(!l_i, 
missed in the Dipatamsn edited hj Oldenhirg lint- the 
oceiirrenco of such aerses regarding the siiecisnon of the 
Vmaja teachers among the Thcris from Saiigliamitfi’s time 
suggests that there were siimhr aerses also rigitthiig the 
siiciessioii of Vinaaa teachers among the Tlitras from 
Jlnhinda’s time, ami it stems quite prohahle that the airsis 
wore quoted in the /’iiriiaird from the Dijyiivw^ i itsilf, iii 
which ease no haao to nssiimo (hat these neno later intT 
polations in the Vinnjia teat If it he so, the /h'/siimi*! 
ns presupjiosed hy tho general introdiittioii to the I’ln'ii, i 
Comriiciitiirij must haao lieeii comlinhal niUi the first h ilf of 
the Chapter XVITI This fnel maa Im* made eh ir h\ a tom 
jianson of the siieeessioii of the Viu la i Tin rts in tlie /h/sioie * i 
with that of tho Vinaa i ‘flierls mroriioratfsl into the I'tmturn 

Tlio Bry/iiumni eontains thns' aiightl^ dilTi rent inditioiis 
regnnlmg Panghamittft and the Tliiris who ni eoitipam si io ' 
Aeeording to ones {..uiglmliuttlt, Itmliinndt, Kanakada’tt 
and Sudlnuimit were the iiims, eich of n hoim arrosl a hram-h 
of the Bo tree to tho island of tV^alnn: 


♦ •%*» \ , 5-1 

• ’w wax"- l-c{ > |I • Jt "J lH»*> J-e ;*i It t 

(I* ) n 

* /i^t \N n "I Ti 
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Riicdnand^ KanaJcadaUd Sudliammd ca makiddJdlcd 
balm^sufd' SangliamUid clmlahhinnd vicaklclicmd 
' catusso hi hhihhhuniyo sabbd ca bodhim dharum, 

• According to another ^ the Therl Saiighaniitta was 
accompanied by ten other young mms, viz. Uttaril, Hema, 
Pasadapala, Agginiitta, Dasika, Pheggii, Pabbata, Matta, 
Malla and Dliammadasiya.- 

According to the thirds the loading Thoris, Mahadevi, 
Padiiina, Heinasa, Unnala, Ahjali and Suma, accompanied 
Sahghamitta, together with sixteen thousand mms. 

It would seem that the third tradition was really about 
the niuis who flourished not during the reign of king Deva- 
namjDiya Tissa, the Ceylon contemiDoraiy of Asoka, but during 
that of some other king of Ce3’'lon who came into power after 
king Dutthagamani Abhaj^a and before Kutilcanna l^issa. 

The three traditions may be reconciled only on the ground 
that the fii’st of them is concerned mth the five TiiorTs including 
Sahghamitta, who wore jDlaced in charge of the five Bo- 
branches, the second with the eleven young nuns of importance 
including Sahghamitta, and the third with the six leading 
Theris among the manj'- companions of Sahghamitta. 

The Dlpavainsa while giving an account of the Theris, 
first of aU, speaks of the well-lolo^vn Thoris headed by 
Mahapajapati Gotami who became well versed in Vinaya 
(Vinayannu) in the Master’s lifetime. In the second stage it 
mentions the Theris, headed by Sahghamitta, who went to the 
island of Ceylon in DevananiiDiya Tissa’s time and recited the 
five Vinaya books and tlie seven Abhidliamma treatises in 
Anuradhapura.'^ Immediately after this, it offers a list of the 
eminent Theris of the island who were ordained by the Theris 
from India and who became noted for their special attain- 
ments. The Theris of Ceylon are coimected with the reign of 
Kakavanna Tissa and those of the next stage with that of his 
son and successor Dutthagamani Abhaya. The Theris of the 
next stage are- assigned to a period which elapsed after the 
death of Dutthagamani, while those of the sixth stage are 
referred to the time of Vattagamani Abhaya. It lists the lead- 
ing Vinaya Theris of the island, those conneeted with the reign 
of Kutikanna Abhaya and those with the reign of his son and 


1 Dlpavamsa, XVIII, vv. 11-12. 

2 Again, the list in Dlpa'Samsa, XV, vv. 77-78, has Masagalla for Pasadapala, 
Tappa for Pheggu and Mitavada for Dasika. 

2 Dlpavamsa, XVIII, 24-26.' 

^ Ibid., XVIII, vv. 11-13. 

Vinayam vacayimsu pitakam AnurddhapuravhayS' 

Vinaye panca vacesum satta o'eva paTcarane. {v. 13.) 
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successor Bhatiya Abhaya. It siioiild bo noted that the last 
mentioned king finds a respectful mention in tlio Snimnla- 
fasadiha in connection arith a meeting of the monks called bv 
him for the decision of a Vinaya point tlion in dispnte.' 

Tlio succession of the Vinaya teachers in tlio island is 
traced in the general introduction to tho SamiintajHlsitdikd 
from Maliinda and Arittha to tlio dato of composition of the 
Vinaya Commentary, avliilo that cited from the I’arirura, and 
presumably also from tho Oipavaipsa, leads us to think of 
nineteen eminent successors of Maliinda. Tlio latter may bo 
taken to bring us ns far doarn ns tho first or second cent nry A.I). 

Thus there is an earlier form of tlio Dipammm uldch avas 
concluded aaith tho reign of Chutika Ablia3-n. 

It is oa'idont from tho prose account in tho general intro- 
duction to the SamantapasudikS that the Di/ioraniau pre- 
supposed bj' it contained Cliapter XtTI gia'ing us an account 
of tlio visits of Kakusaiidha mid other )irovious Buddhas to 
tho island aa-hon it aa as knoaa-n b}’ otiicr names in succession. 

Tho Mahunijavatnia gia'ing a gonealoga- of the Iksvaku 
rulers of tho Solar race of Kliattij-ns from Jlnh.'sammntn to 
Suddhodana, avlucli is noaa- contained in Chapter Iff, npjM'srs 
to have iiecn a separate chronicle by itself, hodil.v iiicor|ioratcal 
into tho Dl}>nvantsa. Tlio caiiomcal basis of tlie chroiiiclo 
may bo traced in tiio legends occurring in the I’iiti AVtuyut 
iind tho M/ihivastit. In achat nl.ago of tho grotrth of the 
DijmvatpM it catiio to bo included in it aae caiiiint s,ij-. The 
introduction to tlie fSiimantajHimdUd throaa-s no light on 
this point. 

Tho traditional succession of the Viiiaj'n teaciiers in the 
island of Cordon, us prc-auited in tiie Biiriiairn, siM'.aks of 
laaent.v-nino generations (raced from ?Iahinda. ('ufor- 
InnateU' the later teachers are not cniiliectisl acith the reign of 
nny king. Alloaving taveiity yi-.irs fur the interaal Isdaaeeii ana- 
laa'o sncces.sia'e geiieralioiis. it is jmsaible to tliink that the hat 
brings us doaaui to the first quarter of tlie funrth cauitiirv* of the 
Cliristiaii era. The kings of tVjloii aahn find incident, a! 
lUention in the avTilings of tlie grc.at Buddliaghusa .and in tl." 
Samantisjx’imdlLd an' nnno later than M.ali.ln.'iga or t'uraii'ga. 
Blifitika, Vfisaldia and ftiriiiaga. Tlie (.ana-r of an cuiin'-nt 
Tliera lalhal Oeva is eonniatcsl in the /ijyrimraei aaitti lie* 
ra'igii of Tiss-a. ttie e*’(sind son of Sirin’ea 1. If this Tli^t a N' 
no other than the It-ubiig Viuaj.a teolo-r who figut-s ,is l',' 
hast hut one in ttie nlsiae list, it iiiaa le’ conchnled that the 
/>I/«!iaie‘.’ii as knoasii to Uieblhagbijs a iKv'.l with the o gn 
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of Sirinaga I and his two successors. Its final form, concluded 
with the reign of Mahasena, was j)robably reached in the reign 
of Dhatusena during which it was caused to be pubhely 
r,ecited. 

Lot us now see what becomes of the position of tlie 
Dl^^avamm when it is judged by the introductory versos of the 
Malidmiiisa whicli read: 

Namassiivdnu samhiddham susuddham suddhavam- 
sajam \ ' 

Malidvavisam pavahkhd^m ndndnnnddMkdnkam n 
Pordnehi kaio p'eso ativitihdrHo kvaci \ 
atwa kvaci sainkhittOy anekapimamtiaho |i 
Vajpiam ielii dosehi sukliaggaliapadlidmnam 1 
pasddammvegakaram suHio ca U2)dgafum, n 

‘ Saluting the vSuiDremety Enlightened One, tlie Pute One, 
and the Pure-born one, I am narrating the great Chronicle 
wMch is not deficient in its many and various themes. This, as 
composed by the ancients, is in some i^laces very elaborate, in 
some places very concise, and contains many repetitions. I 
am narrating the great Chronicle, wliich is come down by 
tradition, free from these faults, eas}’’ of grasping and under- 
standing, and which generates faith and inspires joy.’ 

Here the important question is — ^Does it or does it not 
mean the Pali Dipavamsa by the j)revious Malidvainsa com- 
posed by the ancients and j)resupposed by M.^-hanama’s 
Mahdvamsa ? The author of the Mahdvamm-Tlkd has been 
at pains to clear up the allusion. He maintains that here 

Mahanama refers to the AttJiakathd Mahdvamsa written in 

• • • 

Sinhalese and cherished in the school of Mahavihara.^ But 
the verses which he quotes in support of liis thesis are all 
from the prologue to the Pali Dipavainsa as we now have it.^ 
The defects pointed out are all appUcable to the same work. 
Whenever the traditional sayings are quoted in the writings of 
Buddhaghosa and other Pah commentaries they are all found 
to be in Pah verse.® Prom the language of the introductory 
verses of the Mahavarnsa, it is not at all clear that the ahusion 
is to an earher form, of the Chronicle in a Sinhalese com- 
mentary. The work is not claimed to have been a translation 
from a Sinhalese original. 

2. Atthakathd Mahdvarrisa. — ^We have seen that an 
earlier Mahdvamsa composed by the ancients is presupposed 


^ Varnsatthappakdsinl, I, pp. 36-36. 

^ Ibid,, "I, p. 48: ‘cso SihalatthaJcathd-Mahdvamso 
nirutUyd kato.^ 

3 B. C. Law, Buddhaghosa, pp. 46ff. 


pordnehi Sihaldya 
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by the MahSyatrisa composca in verso by Mahunfimn, nn.l 
that tlio allusion is evidently to a chronicle of the Dtjmmn^a 
t;^e. j\rahrinuma docs not refer to any conimoiitnr\* ver^^^on 
of the MahCivariua mitten in Sinlialcse, nor does he'say that 
Ins work was n translation from Sinhalese into Mi\gadhl 
moaning Pali. Tlio author of the Vamsntthappahusim has 
taken a lot of pains to explain the significance of tlie title 
of MahavaiJisa meaning ‘The great Chronicle’ as well as to 
enlighten \i8 on the allusion to an earlier chronicle n\nde in the 
words — q)or(rnchi kafop'esOf^ihh as compost'd hj' the ancients’. 
The Mxthavainsa is the title adopted by Mahunuma for Ins 
omi work. Thoro was nothing to prevent hinj from h>o<K'ly 
applying the samo title to -the earlier chronicle Dijmnjnfn. 
Ho might casil^^ have got the idea of siirli a title frt)in a 
sectional caption, viz., Molutrajammsa, usc<l iti the 
Ciiaptfir m. I^t us see what the author of the 3/«lidiYn;ixo 
CowtncnUiTif himself has got to K.ay.' 

The scholiast has trie<l with his great enidition’to exhatixt 
all probable cxj>lanatioim of the inlrodncton* verses of the 
text. The work is called MuhCivamm or*(lrea\ Oironicle’ net 
only duo to the fact tliat it is tlio chronicle of tlio grwit kings 
and toacliora but also bocauao it deals with great therne^i. 
This twofold significance of the title is explained in the light of 
the versed from the prologue to the 'flie wool 

dijHiUhXitu literally meaning *ivn enlogj' of the islatur, uhirh 
occurs in tlieso verses, is similarly songld to 1 h» exj>laine<l in 
the light of other versos from the prologue to the same rarli'T 
clironiclc*. Hero these are ^piolcd in Ihe name of ‘the 
Ancients’; Tcn^tihn Pornnii. Jlut it is not rcTtainly truf 
that these verses tt*stify to tin* gn'-at nmnher of lopirs d<*dl 
with {MiuhltyamahdtUtm). In e.xplrtlning the signlticanrt* of 
the verbal expn'ssion ^niuilkhvjxi, which litenOly means *1 
will narrate weir, the wholiast nrbitmrily siiggAts that by it 
the author means to say that lie was going to narratn thf^ 
chronii'h* in the I>IaTneIess MAgadId or Pali language, ahanden* 
ing the i:*5nhalese diction of thr chronicle cotitain<'<l in th** 
VQniniiUhnknthn ns taught in the school of MnhiVvilitra. in 
the setjuel, again, Ino mitlioritativi* vvtr**s an* from 

the nithongli in Ih** name of the 

ICviilcntly the sohnllaHt has made the confu-u’<»n l>otu«*«-n tf.e 
traditional savings of tlie Ponlftat in seru* and the 
pomnnilhnhiihn. It rather strange wliy he, e. 

ouotiiig the vcrni-s from th” l.'i the 

name of tie* Pimirn*. Are wo to undemta/Kl thit t- •" 
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Atthakathd was first written, it was written in Sinhalese ? 
If so, from whom did the insxDiration come to write the com- 
mentary in Sinhalese in preference to Magadhi (Pali) ? 

» The Dipavamsa presupposes indeed the Pitalca com- 
mentaries when it says that lung Vattagtoani caused the 
Three Pitakas to be committed to writing along with the 
Atthakathds : 

Pitakattayapdlin ca tassd Atthakatham pi ca . . . 

ciratthitattham dliammassa poUhakesu likhdpayum.^ 

This very statement occurs also in the Mahdvamsa.^ 

But the question still remains—Were these Atthakathds 
the commentaries written in Sinhalese ? As shown else- 
where,® there is a commentary process to be noticed through- 
out, the Three Pitakas, in which case , the statem.ent, if at all 
correct, may be taken to mean that the first incentive to 
,X3roducing the commentaries in Sinhalese came from the 
direction given by Vattagamam. Whatever it may be, the 
traditional sayings of the ancients were all in Pali verses, 
and none in Sinhalese. The Mahdvarrisa-Tikd speaks, on the 
other hand, of a Pordnatthakathd written in Sinhalese prose, in 
.which evidently the Pali sayings of the ancients in verse 
were quoted. If so, the Mahdvamsa itself might be a later 
metrical version of an earher prose chronicle in Sinhalese 
prose, but as regards the Dipavamsa, it was composed or 
compiled on the basis of the traditional sayings of the ancients 
in Pali verse. In such circumstances the Dipavamsa must 
have to be treated as chronologically earlier than the Attha- 
kathd Mahdvaima or the Sinhalese prose chronicle in the 
Pordnatthakathd wifli the traditional Pali verses quoted here 
and there in the name of the Pordnas, 

In support of the statement of the Mahdvarnsa-Tlkd 
regarding the earfier Atthakathd Malidvarnsa one may cite, the 
evidence of the Pah commentaries ascribed to Buddhaghosa. 
One may even go so far as to premise that the general introduc- 
tion to the Samantapdsddikd is only a reproduction in 

Pali of such an . earfier chronicle in a Sinhalese Atthakathd. 
We have similar reproductions also in the general introduction 
to the Sumahgalavildsinl, the commentary on the Dlgha 
Nikdya, and in those to the Atthasdlinl and the Kathdvatthu 
Atthakathd. These reproductions presuppose the Dlpavarnsa 
and Sinhalese commentaries but nowhere Mahanama’s great 
work. 




^ Dipavamsa, XX, 20-21. 

“ MaZiauajn^o, XXXIII, 100-101. 

® B. C. Law, Buddhaghosa, pp. 55ff. 
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3. ^ J^ctJidvQtnsO' (itid GuJavattisa, — -Tho jUflhdvaTpsn propor 
wluoh IS lal 0 ^vn as tho groat work of IMahanama is to bo 
distinguished from its later supplements edited hy Gei^or 
under a common title, namely, Culoramia. Tho authors'of 
tlio supplomonts applied tho titlo of Mahavamsa to thoir o\ni 
compositions. Under tlus very' title George Tumour published 
Ids edition and translation of tho entire n-orl!. Tho relative 
chronological positions of tho chronicle and its supplomonts 
may bo stated thus: *Tho‘ Mahdvaijisa propor udth Uuttha- 
gamani as its hero was composed by Mahanama, tho OiVavatttsa 
with Paraldcamabiihu tho groat as its hero was composed hy 
Dhammaldtti, tho second portion of tho Oiilavaiiisa with Kitti- 
Siri ns its hero was composed by TibbotuviVvo ^iddhattha and 
conoludod with a chapter added by Hildcaduvo Siri Sumahgala. 
A laudable attempt has boon made by tho Vonornblo Yagirala 
PaHiiananda to bring it down to modern times.’ * 

(A) MohSvaiiisa Tho Sinhalese equivalent of tho Pali 
titlo of MahSnSma’s groat work is Pajjapadoruvatitsa (Padya- 
padoruvamsa).® It moans, according to tho MttliSvmtisn-J'ihS, 
tliat Mnhiinama composed this Pali chronicle in vorso (padya- 
padagRthiibandliona) on tho basis of tho Sihalallhakatha- 
Mahttvamsa of old.' Tho author of the Ttln really moans 
that tho hlahriniima’s composition was an earlier prose 
ohroniolo in tho PorajjtaUlittkathS in Sh>haloso,‘ which had 
formed also tho basis of tho Abhidhainma commentaries. 

Mahanamn's chronicle is closed, like tho /Jipnt'nmsn, 
with tho reign of Jrnhusonn. R. Siddhartlia {I.Jl.Q., Vni, 3, 
pp. 42Cfr.) is not right in holding that the" Pali Mahammfa 
(MnhSnflraa’s work) stops abniptly in the middle of the 
37th Chapter without concluding it in tho usual way. Tho 
concluding chapters of tho Dtpavamsa and jlfnAamm-fa 
composed by Slahiiniimn ended in tho same way with the 
same two rclleotivo verses, if both tho works wore concluded 
with an account of tho reign of JIahflsonn: 

' Asadhisttipgamcn'evatp piivajivam suhhSsubhmp 
kaha goto yalhdkatnmaip so MahassmibJiupatl. 

Tasma asSdhttsamsaggam uraid jxirh-ajjiya 
ahim vash'ismn khippani tareyg'attahilam hitdho.' 

{Oiilavamso, Chap. 37, vx, 61*32.) 


* IS. M. littnin, Cryton Ltefurt*, p. 09. . , i 

* CJ. Tumour*# IU\. itntj HnR. TV., Ceylon, 1837; If. Sumftucaw 

Pfthjwtuitu'lftup, Colombo, 1853; CJejptT, 

Tr. bv him (publitJK’tl bv P.T^.}; Knmbodinn Mftli&Mun.'Ut In JJ!.AS., 

(1902-1903); j'lI.Q., Vol. Vllf, No. 3; TV, 

fi.tomU). ISSSi KliR.Tr. Sy a. C. IViPaiiJia.imWufc-Sin IW. 

» rrtrtM/iAopJwl'Vml, 11, p. 087, * IM.. 1, pp. 411. /(-uf , I. p. 3S. 


If. SumAJ^cal'^ 
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When Mahanama’s work was continued by a later 
chronicler, Dhammaldtti, these two verses occur in the middle 
of the Chapter 37 instead of at the end. The essential point 
is» that each chapter is expefcted to conclude with one or 
more reflective verses. In Chapter 37 of Mahanama’s work 
the concluding verses were evidently taken from the earlier 
chronicle. It is justly claimed to have been an improvement 
on an earlier work. The drawbacks of the earlier work, as 
pointed out in the introductory verses, are all applicable to the 
Dlpavamsa.^ Comparing the two chronicles, we cannot but 
come to the conclusion that one is the later remodelled 
version of the other. A typical example may suffice here to 
indicate the relation between the two works: 

Pitahattayapdlin ca tassd atthahatham pi ca \ 
muhhapdthena dnesum puhbe bhikkhu mahdmatl || 
lidnim disvdna sattdnam tadd bhikkhu samdgatd i 
ciratthitattham dhammassa potthakesu likhdpayum || 

Dipavgrrisa, XX, 21-22. 

Pitakattayapdlim ca tassd atthakatham pi ca \ 
mukhapdthena dnesum puhbe bhikkhu mahdmatl h 
hdnim disvdna sattdnam tadd bhikkhu samdgatd i 
ciratthitattham' dhammassa potthakesu likhdpayum || 

Mahdvamsa, XXXIII, 100-101. 

In the instance cited above, the same tradition is narrated 
in two identical Pali verses. But there are certain traditions 
in the Mahdvamsa- which differ from those in the earlier 
chronicle, e.g. the legend of Tissarakkha and last days of 
Asoka; that of conversion of Asoka to Buddhism by Nigrodha, 
the posthumous son of Asoka’s elder stepbrother Sumana, 
described. as a novice of seven years of age; the description of 
Suvannabhumi as a country on a sea-shore, which was under 
the sway of a terrible rdkkhasl. These are all conspicuous by 
their absence in the earlier chronicle. 

The six later Indian Buddhist sects which find mention in 
the blpavamsa (v. 54) are also found in the general introduc- 
tion to the Kathdvatthu Commentary, They are referred to 
also in the body of the latter work. The earlier Pah Chronicle 
is unaware of the two Sinhalese sects, the DhammarucI and 
Sagahya, occurring in the Mahdvarnsa (v. 13). They are 
conspicuous by their absence also in the Kathdvatthu Attha- 
kathd and other works of Buddhaghosa : 


^ Geiger, Dlpavamsa and Mahavamm, pp. 17ff. 
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HemavatiM Rajagirita Siddliattha PnbbSparasdika \ 
upciro Rujctgiritco cliatihci itppannd upaTdpaTd j 

Dlpavamsa, v. C4. 

(! 

Hemavaia Rdjagiriya ialha Siddhattbahd pi ca ) 
Pubhaseliyabhikhkii ca iathd Aparasdiyd n 
Vdjiriyd, cha tie pi JambndipamM bhinmkd i 
Dhammaruci Sdgaliyd Lankadipamhi bhinnaka i 

MaJidvamsa, vv. 12-13. 

The ilahdvanisa nowhere says how they had originated 
and when. Ifc speaks indeed of tho first dovolopraont of the 
Mahavihara and tho Abhayagirivihara into two rival schools.' 
The account of their origin is given in tho Mahdvanm-J'ikd 
and tho Nikdyasamgralia. Both tho P.ali Chronicles' connect 
the mischievous activities of lEtta, Sona and other injudicious 
persons ivith tho reign of Mahnsena." Judged by tho tradition 
in tho earlier Pali Clironiclo, the rise of tho two SinhaIe.so 
sects, called Dhammaruci and Sfigaliya, occurred in post- 
Mahasona times. 

Tho Mahavanisa must have obtained tho legend of 
Tissarakkha and Asoka’s last days from an Indian source 
presupposed by the Divyavadana narrative of Asoka. Wo say 
‘presupposed’, because tho narrative’ in tho Pali groat 
Chronicle is laoldng in tho legend of Kunfda.® 

Wo have so far differed from Oldonborg ns to tho relative 
chronological positions of tho Dtpavniysa and tho Sihaiaitha- 
kathd Mabdvarpsa. In his opinion, tho two works, vis, tho 
Dlpavamsa and tho ilahSvainsa, wore based on tho historical 
introduction to tlio great commentary of tho Srnhaviham, 
each of thorn roprosonting their common siihjoot in its own 
way, tho first work following step by stop and almost word for 
word tho traces of tho original, tho second work proceeding 
with much greater indopomlonco and perfect litornjy mastor}-.' 
Tho position liithorto taken up by us is that tho Dlpnrnwwn, 
whicli is a compilation of tho traditional 8.ayings of </io 
ancients in verso, is an earlier work presupposed by tlio 
PorayaUhakatM in Sinhalese, and both of these formwl (ho 
basis of tlio Mahdvamsa. Tho points of difforcnco between 
tho two Pali Clironiclcs wore duo to tho rolianco placecl by the 
latter work on tho traditions recorded in tlio historical 
introduction to the Sinhaleso commentary. 


* i\ro/nTwm#(i, XXXni, 

* XXII, 

• XX, 2-0. 

♦ Oldciibcrp, Z>IpQr6mJa, Introtlucllon, 7. 
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The Mahdvmiisa-Tikd s^ieaks of two recensions of the 
text, namely one belonging to the Mahavihara and the other 
to the Uttaravihara or Abhayagiri school. It is from this 
work that we come to Imow that Thera Mahanama who 
resided in a monastery built for him by the commander-in- 
chief named Dighasanda, better Dighasandana, was the author 
of the Malidvamsa?- The gifted author himself keeps us 
entirely in the dark as to Ms personality and whereabouts. 
Dighasandana is traditionally loiown as a commander-in-chief 
of Devanampiya Tissa who built a little pdsdda on eight 
pillars for Mahinda, named Dlgliasandasendpati-parivena 
after him.- The connection of Mahanama with this monastery 
does not, however, enable us to fix the time of the author or 
the date of the work ascribed to him. 

Seeing that both the Malidvamsa and the Dlpavamsa, as 
we now have them, are concluded ahke with an account of the 
reign of Mahasena, it may be presumed that the author of the 
fii’st-named chronicle and that of the concluding portion of the 
Dlpavamsa flourished almost in the same age. In the midst of 
uncertainty, the only traditional basis of chronology is the 
fact that Idng Dhatusena (A.D, 460-78) evinced a keen 
interest in the popularization of the Dlpavainsa. Dhatusena 
is the only king of .Ceylon after Mahasena who finds an 
incidental mention in the Mahdvamsa. We are told that Idng 
Mahasena caused a monastery, called Dhdtusenapabbata, to 
be built in the west of Ceylon. ^ The christening of this 
BuddMst foundation as Dhdtusenapabbata in Mahanama’s 
time is palpably an instance of anachronism but this can 
surely be construed as a fact, which brings us down to the 
reign of Dhatusena, who caused the monastery originally 
built by Mahasena to be restored in his time and named after 
him. It is equally important to note that the annual Mahinda 
festival was chosen by the Idng as the fittest occasion for the 
edification of the chronicle of the island of Ceylon. 

The Thera Mahanama of the Dighasandana or Dighasana 
monastery, to whom the Mahdvainsa Tiled ascribes the 
Mahdvamsa, appears to have been no other person than the 
Thera Mahanama to whom king Moggallana I (A.D. 496-513), 
the younger son of Dhatusena, dedicated the Pabbatavihdra 


^ Vamsatthappakasini, II, p. 687 : 

Dighasandasmdpatind Icdrdpitamahdparivenavdsind Mdhdndmo ti 
guruhigahitandmadheyyenatherena . . . katassa Padyapadoruvamsassa. 

^ Malidvamsa, XV, 212f. ; Culavamsa, XXXVIII, 16. 

3 Mahdvamsa, XXX VTI, 42: pacchimayam DJidtusenapahh ■ a’ ; 
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biiilfc by lum.i On reading between the lines, it becomes 
apparent that the Thera was a resident of the Dighasandana 
monastery previous to this dedication and was, therefore, 
connected more with the reign of Dhatusona.® Sfahanama 
is described as the maternal uncle of Ohatusona according to 
the Culavamsa, Dhatusena in Ins early life was initiated as a 
novice by Ms maternal uncle who was then a Thera in the 
Dighasandana monastery.® 

The encouragement given by king Dhiitiisona for tlio 
edification of the Dipavajnsa must have served as a groat 
impetus to tho composition of the MaJidvamsa or Padya- 
padoruvamsa in Pali. The writing of a Dlpavatrisa-Atthal'afhd 
may have resulted from the same litoraiy' process. At all 
events tho mention in tho Ma7idvamsa of a Pahbnlavihdra 
named after Dhatusena, its restorer, is a fact, which must 
have an important hearing on tho question of tho date of its 
composition. 

Tho date of composition of Mahanfima’s chronicle thus 
arrived at from an internal evidence gives rise to an important 
question whether ^lahanama’s work was concluded with tho 
reign of Mahasona or it included tho whole of tho Chapter 37 
which now occurs partly in tho Mahdvniysa proper and partly 
in tho CnJ(iva7Tisa. To assume that IMahilnilma’s work liad 
ended as in Geiger’s edition is to admit that it ended abruptly 
■without its us\ial reflective verses. It is true that tho text of 
Slahanama’s u'ork as in Geiger’s edition u-ns precisely before 
the author of tho Vnmsatthappal'dsinu If tho later composer 
Dhammakitti continued tho chronicle in his own way, there is 
apparently no reason why lie should have oxtondctl tho 
Chapter 37 instead of beginning with a now chapter. Tho 
date suggested in ^lalinnumn’s work itself loads us to think 
that it was concluded -with an account of tlio reign of 
Dhatusena. In other words Mahanfima’s chronicle consi8te<l 
not of 37 chapters but of 38. 

(B) Ciijavamsa: Tho Thom Dhammakitti is traditionally 
known as the author of tljo first portion of tho Cujavanya 


' Cu/amj^. XXXIX. 42! 

Pabhatarn lii ciWram so ka(t\l iheraesa HJpayi 1 
J<fohun^mn«on<Iirw*«j li 

• Tliis importnnt point is inwct! by both E. W. AdikAram (Party Ititfcry ej 
liuet^lhism in Ccyton, p. 0) ftn<i G. C. Mpn<li> TAh' CJ»n?nfcIo» of 
of Cfylon i^cnVir, Vol. IV, Xo. 2, pp. COfT.). 

> Cu/otomaa, XXXVIII, pp. 16-17: 

sodattyo tf»am sndJho mUali I 

Vhillusmo pi rwlrniro n 
wntiie tatM fiabbajja rwUMmfi/oijtAi ri-odJ I 
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representing a continuation of the MaMmmsa proper. 
According to Sinhalese tradition, Dhaniniakitti was a Bnrmoso 
monk who came to Ceylon during the reign of Idng Paraldtama- 
hahu II in the thirteenth century A.Dd 

Geiger notices a turning point in the chronicle of the 
later Idngs of Cordon immediately after the description of the 
reign of Paraldvamahahu I. Thus the first supplement to 
J\Iahanama’s groat work may be taken to have comjjrised 
forty-three chapters (XXXVII-LXXIX). 

In the Culavamsa it%(M we have no mention of any 
Burmese Thera loiovm by the name of Bhainmaldtti and 
connected witli the reign of Parakkamabiilni I. We have, on 
the other hand, the mention in it (LXXVI, 32) of a Ceylonese 
Thera, called Dhammaldtti, who was deputed by Parakkama- 
bahu I as one of the envo3>^s to the then Idng of Ramanna, 
Lower Bimna. The Gidavamsa (LXXXIV, 11) eloquently 
speaks of the great qualities of a loading Colian Thera luiown 
by the same name who came across to Cejdon on an invitation 
from king Paraldvaniabahu II to effect a thorough reform of 
the SangJia. It is difficult to say if he was the author of the 
first supplement. The consensus of opinion, however, is in 
favour of regarding him as the monk who vTote the account 
in the Malidvmnsa. from the reign of Mahasena to that of 
Paraldiamabahu II.^ 

The second portion of the Cujavamsa may be taken 
to comprise eleven chapters (LXXX-XC). It presents a 
chronicle of kings from the reign of Vijayabahu II to that of 
Paraldiamabahu IV {circa A.D. 1300).^ The identity of the 
author of this supplement is still unloiovm. It would seem 
possible that this was the composition of the erudite Cohan 
Mahathera, a master of different languages, who came to 
Ceylon on an invitation from Idng Parakkamabahu TV 
(A.D. 1325-1347 ?). 

The third portion (Chs. 91 to 100) brings the chronicle 
down to the reign of Kitti-Siri-Rajasiha {A.D. 1767-1782), the 
last independent Idng of Ceylon. The Thera TibboW^ave 
Sumahgala is traditionally known as its author, while the 
concluffing chapter bringing the history of Ceylon down to 
A.D. 1815 was added by Hf^aduve Siri-Sumahgala.^ 

In adopting the title of Gulavamsa for the continua- 
tion of Mahanama’s work Geiger seeks to justify it on two 
authorities: (1) a statement in the Gulavainsa, Chapter 99, 


^ Gulavamsa, edited by Geiger, Introduction, p. iii. 

» J.E:A.8., 1896, pp. 202fr. 

^ Geiger, Gulavamsa, Introduction, p. iv. 

^ Malalasekera, Dictionary, suh voce Gulavamsa, I, p. 901. 
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V. 76, and (2) a statomont in tho Sinlinleso Raiavaliva i 
The two statements are found on a proper examination to bo 
of tho same import Both propose to divide tho kings of 
Ceylon mto those of tho Mahdvamsa meamng tho great 
dynasty and those of the Culaiamsa, i o tho lessor dynasty 
According to the Eajavalfya tho lino of tho kings of tho first 
dynasty ended ivith Mahasona, and tho hno of tho kings of 
tho later dynasty began with Kitti Sin Moghaianna, the son 
of Mahasona The Jator dynasty is called Cula or lessor or 
lower because tho pedigree of the lungs belonging to it is 
hetorogoneous, being an intcrimnghng botircen tho descend- 
ants of those monarohs who brought to tho island tho sacroil 
Bo-Branch, and those who brought tho tooth rohe But this 
division of tho kings of Ceylon cannot bo taken as an oiidonco 
to prove that the chroniclo composed by Mahnnaina had 
ended with the roign of Mahasona. Hero no must boar m 
mind also the fact that tho Dtpatamsa applies ttio name of 
Mahdrdjavamm only to tho Indian kings of tho solar race 
dosoondod from Malmsammata and Oldvaka , 

(0) UUaravihSra MaMvamsa: Tho Mn/miamm T<kS 
expressly refers to an Uttaravihara or Ablmyagin \ orsion of 
tho Mahdvamsa nluoh differed in some respects from tho 
Mahfivihara recension Just ono instance of difforonco 
botnoon tho tno recensions is cited in tho TthSf but thorn 
might have boon other instances ns noil, nliicb may bo 
dotootod pi tho light of tho difforonco botn con tho tn o com- 
inontarieS produced in tho tno schools, both in Sinhalcso 
Tho instance cited in tho Tild is concerned apparently nitli 
nhat is called Mahdrajai'amsa in the Vlpaiamsn 

4 DTpaiamsa AUhahuthd — In tno contexts’ tlio 
Mahaiamsa J'ika has quoted tho news of a DiiHuamftt 
commentary, nwittcn probably in Sinhalese When this nns 
nTitton and by n hom — all these are not kiiomi None need 
bo surprised if the nTiting of this commontarj resiiUcd from 
the encoiir.agornont gi\ on by king Dhatusona for the irnprov o- 
mont of the Dipaiamsa 

6 Mahdvaipsa Allhalnlhas — Tho Mahdiamsa fil-d has 
cited tho anthority of tlio Sinhalcso commentaries on tlin 
Mahdiamsa^ ono belonging to tho Mahasdiura and tho other 
to tho Uttarar iliitra or Abliajagiri 'Jhc latter ooiitiiined 


1 Cl Idi'timaa (CriRt r s Fil ), Intnxlticlion. rp IIT 

■ 1 iimiiiHlift/7xlt'''0'il l.p 131 Ullirnint irmO/iiwim pirnii Uni leanj- Oi 
Ifljjnmmilllo jnit' ipttiniCl iLt nil Inn rtlnmim atahi 1 /ntlll tin 

iwiinn rii;J, Inss-I jmfl i;MpiilMl 1 <[oU i Ultnijilfii nljlho uAi/wm 
im Ivnilffolo Jnynseno It futiarrt 
* ifcuMl.fp 411, CS3 
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cci'tain legends, liowevor few, whicli wore not to be found in 
the forniord Some of tlic additional matters supplied in the 
Uttaravihara coinmcntaiy have ])cen utilized in the Malid- 
hodhivainsay the Mahdvmnm Tiled and the Extended 
MaMvamsa, 

The Malta vamsa Tiled pi’csiipjioses two other earlier 
commentaries, namely, one by Pasanadipavasi U])atissa Thera 
and the other known as the Ganfliipadavannand. 

6. Ifahdbodliivammleathd. — ^I’his is another older work 
which is quoted b^’’ name in the Malidvamm Tiled. The Pali 
verse which is cited from this work cannot, hov^evor, be 
traced in the 2Ialidhodhh'amsa edited b^’’ Arthur Strong for the 
Pali Text Society : 

Malidhodhim pujh't.s'antl Lahlee' (a-'imim narddliipd 
pacca itht led n a- It i nt-sept/ u m-e-sd mm bodli 1 d hanima id." 

By the title, Mahdbodhiramsaleaihd, IMalalasekora rightly 
understands a Malidbodhivamsa^ Aijlialeathd.^ The question 
is — ^is the older work ])resn])j)Osed bj^ the M.alidvaima Tiled 
to be identilied with the Pali version of the Mahdbodhivanisa’ 
now extant or should it bo identified vith its earlier Sinhalese 
form? There is no consensus of opinioii as 3’'ot on this ijoint. 
Geiger admits the possibility of the woik being ‘ ideiitical with 
the Malidbodlitvanhsa., still in existence’,*’ while Malalasekora 
doubts it. The latter is inclined to think that careful perusal 
of both the Malidbodliivamsa and the Malidvamm Tiled 
shows that the Malidbodhivamsa, at least from the point of 
view of its language, is later than the Malidmmm Tlkd.^ 

It is certain that although the Pali version is distinctly 
given the name of Malidbodliivamsa, it is, in fact, ivritten in the 
style of a commentaiy, with the usual introductory verse : 

Ken' attliena malidbodlii, Icassa samba, ndliinl ca sd ? 

Icim sddliinl abliittlmid, Icena IcaUlia-pj'iaiiUhitd ? ^ 

The Pah version is claimed to have been a composition of 
the author on the basis of an older form written by the 
previous teachers in the Sinhalese idiom for the benefit of the 
people of Ceylon.’' 

Geiger rightly points out that the verses in the Pah 
Malidbodliivamsa are all taken from the Malidvamsa. Its 


^ VamsaUhappakdsinl, I, pp. 126, 165, 177, 187, 247, 249, 289, 290. 

2 Ibid., 11, p. 412. 3 Ibid., II, p. 412. 

^ Geiger, The Dlpavamsa and Mahuvamsa, p. 49. 

^ Vamsaiihappakdsim, I, Introduction, p. evii. ® Mahdbodhivamsa, p. 1. 
r y Pubbdeariyakesanhi Lahkdvdslnam atfhdya Silialabhdsdya thapitam Mahd- 
bodliivamsam aliam, iddni avasesa-desavdsinam. subodham karonto . , . Mdgadhd- 
bhidhdridya , , , ydedya Tdcayanto . . . JSlahdbodhivarnsa, p. 1. 
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direct dopendonco on the Samantapasadika cannot bo doubted 
The tfatahuilho-l^thu in its present form is clearly presupposed ' 

It may be important, while disoussmg the date of com 
position of the Mahabodlavamsa m its Pah form, to note that 
the work was indebted to the Mahavihara version of the older 
Mahdvamsa Atthalathd in Sinhalese for the names of 
Kaldsoka’s ten Bona,^ and to the Uttarivihara or Abhayagiri 
version of the same for the names of the nine Nanda brothers,’ 
but not to the Smhalese MaJidbodhivam^alatha 

It does not seem possible that there u as a text known by 
the name of MaMbodhivamsa other than the MaMbodhi 
mmsalalha which, when first written, was written in the stylo 
of » commentary 

The Gandhavamsa mentions the Bodhiiamsa along iiith 
the Dlpavansa, the CuUavamsa, the Mahavantsa and the 
Palisambladdmagga AUbalatJid, and inehidos Upatissa among 
the Sinhalese teachers In the SSsanaiainsadipa, on the other 
hand, Upatissa is definitely mentioned as the author of the 
Bodhiiamsa It is said that Upatissa undertook to compose 
the work at the instance of the Tliora Dathfinuga One Thera 
Dathanaga finds respectful mention m the Cftlainmsa (LIV, 30) 
as a contemporary of king Malunda IV (A D 036-72), but the 
connection of Upatissa, to nhom the SSsanaiamsadipa 
asenbes the Bodhiiamsa, remains hypothetical One may 
agree with Geiger if the Smlialcse Mahabodhnamsalatha ho 
regarded as a work ivntton m the last quarter of the tenth 
contuiy, leaving the question of the date of composition of the 
Pah nork still open 

7 Mahdcetii/aiamsa Allhalathd — It is particiilarlj in 
connection -with the Mahathupa or Groat Dngoba built by king 
DutthagSraani that the Malwiamsn f'da refers us for certain 
important details to an older work, mentioned in one conloxt 
by the name of the Mahdccttijaiamsa AttlialathS,' and m a 
second context by that of the Geligaiamsa Atihahalhu ‘ Just 
ns by the Bodhiramsa and ilahiibodhiiamia the one and the 
same chronicle is meant, so by the Cctiyaiamsa Allhahalhii 
and Mahdcdnjaiamsa Aflhalallia nas presumnblj meant one 
and the same chronicle — the cliromclo of the Ihiijxts Geiger • 
rightly obsonos that the Celipaiainsa Althahalhd nns clearly 


* Gfjprr op Cl/ , pp TCff 

* IfaMbodAtmmjM p OS t I. p 177: 

nlnijfjput 1 diJaalJuttuk^ ahtsum T<»am jwtnn ntlmom rut art 

* Jbtd , i> 09 I 1. p 177 Utnm nawtnnoip wppotfUNi 

rri<jA ea UttaraaMraf halntMyam tvt am » 

* } omsaitf a] polilMxni U, p BOO 

* ii4'i • C-ifTT op tt,p 
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a work on the dagobas of Ceylon. It is to be expected 
therefore that it stands in closer relation to the Tliupavamsa. 
The Mahdvamsa Tlhd admits at the place where it speaks of 
the Cetiyavamsa Atthahathd that the description of the 
Vessantara Jdtaka and the AhhinikMiamaim in the Dhatu- 
gabbha of the Mahathupa is here given in detail. The 
pictorial decoration of the relic cell in the Rnvanaveli Dagoba 
is in fact fully described in the Thujpavamsa. The Malidcetiya- 
vamsa AUhakathd seems to treat especially of the history of 
the Mahathupa built by Dutthagamani. 

Here, precisely as in the case of the Mahdbodhivamsakathd, 
we are not to suppose that the work, in spite of its being 
given the name of a commentary, was preceded by a text 
called Getiyavarma or MaTidcetiyavamsa. It probably served 
as a commentary to the Mahdvamsa description of the dagobas 
built in India and Ceylon. This was written in Sinhalese 
and served as the authoritative basis of the Pali Thupavamsa. 

8. Vamsatthappakasim.^ — ^This title is employed in 
Burmese manuscripts for the Pah commentary on the 
Mahdvamsa^ while its author himself suggests the double title 
of Vamsatthappakdsim and Padyapadoruvamsassa attha- 
vannand.^ In the Kambodian MSS., however, the work 
bears the name of AUhakathd Mahdvamsa, meaning an 
Exegetical Chronicle. According to a tradition current in 
Ceylon, the author of the commentary, too, was a Thera named 
Mahanama. Turnour who recorded this tradition was 
wrongly led to think that probably the author of tlie text and 
the author of the commentary were one and the same person. 
That they were two different persons separated by a con- 
siderable interval of time may now be taken for granted. 

The schohast, Mahanama or -whoever else he might have 
been, often respectfully refers to the author of the text as 
dcariya. He is acquainted not only with the two recensions 
of the text, viz. the Mahavihara and the Abhayagiri, but also 
with two different Sinhalese commentaries produced in the 
two rival schools. He is aware of the variants in the texts 
presented before him. Among other older works in Sinhalese 
availed of by V)im incltide a Dlpavainsa AUhakathd, an Exe- 
getical Mahdbodhivamsa and an Exegetical Mahdcetiyavamsa. 

Malalasekera has drawn our attention to the Bodhgaya 
inscription of the Thera Mahanama in which the succession of 
six Theras of Ceylon is traced through Bhara, Rahula, 
Upasena (I), Mahanama (I), Upasena (II) and Mahanama (II), 


^ Malalasekera has edited it for the P.T.S. in two parts. 

~ G. P. Malalasekera, VamsattliappaTcasim, I, Introduction, p. vii. 
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the last-named -Thera being the author of tho epigraph. 
Apart from other cogent detaUs, tliis is nothing but a string 
of names without any bearing on the author of tho Mahdvainsa 
'Tiled or his time.* . * , 

Tho compliment paid to Dhatusena for certain pious 
constructions may bo interesting as suggesting that tho work 
could not have been -written previous to tho reign of this 
king.* This does not, however, load us very far towards 
the solution of tho problem, tho name of Dhritusona occurring 
as well in the Mahdvamsa itself.* 

Tho change of certain place-names noticed in tho com- 
mentary, e.gr. that of tho Issarasamananima into Kassapagiri- 
vihara, Avith, Kassagiri, Kandagiri, Kandaragiri, Kassakagiri 
or Vessagiri as its variants, or that of Samagalla into ^loragalla, 
is not a decisivo fact at all. 

There is no bettor way of fixing tho date of compilation of 
tho Malidvamsa Tiled than one suggested by Geiger. In tlio 
first place the reference made to Bhfiginoyya-Dathopatissa 
who is no other than Dathopatissa II (A.D. C64-73) helps ns 
to fix tho upper limit. As for tho lower limit, one may take 
these two facts into consideration: (1) that tho aiithor of the 
commentary is unaware of tho Extended Mnhdvaniea and tho 
first supplement to tho Mahdvamea by Dhammakittii (2) that 
it is utilized in tho Pali Thxipavainsa composed in the middle of 
tho thirteenth century and must therefore have been earlier 
than tho latter. Those facts have led Geiger to ])laco tho date 
of compilation of tho Tiled between A.D. 1000 and 1250. 

9. Edlhdvamsa.^ — ^Tliis is tho abbroviatctl title for tho 
Pali chronicle which was known to Dhnmmakitfi, tho author 
of tho first part of tho Cidavamsa by tlic name of Ddthddhdtn- 
vamm^ and wliieh was intended by its atithor to bo callwl 
Jinadaniadlidluvamsa.^ TIio shorter title, Ddlhavaiixsa^ is 
adopted in tho Gandhnvamsa and Sdsanaenmsa. The Thera 
Dhammaldtti is rightly credited with the authorship of the 
Pali chronicle in its present form in tho last-nnmctl two Pali 
works vTitten in Burma. Tho imuio of Dhammnkitti _ is 
fittingly mentioned in tho closing verses of tho work as its 
illustrious author. In them, ho Is describotl jw a j)Upil of tlie 


* 1, liUrotluction, J»p. civfT. „ 

* Jbul., II. p. C20. > XXW H. 

*■ Vide' J.i’.TJS.. ISSO; De\u«5p.m IaI. Tt. Ly U- C. Uw, 1925? 

187CJ IS37;i:npIi*li Tr. by Cwmara^waiiiy, 18.^: 

Actidem’j, Sept, 18-74 5 C. SuamyV W. la Sinhalow ebametfr; */> /AbA«5n>npi.' 
On llialoire la rrlit^ue du IJudtlfin (lotama'p ISSI. 

• XXXVJI, 03: Z>l7Aut/A«Uw«a 

• /XljAJcwurt, I. 10; colophon 4 . 
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worthy pupil of the Tliera Sairiputta and as the well-loiown . 
author of a Tiled {SdraUhadi2)ani) on the Vinaya Commentary 
called Sama,nfapdmdikd, a Tiled on the Anguttam Comnienia,ry 
{ManoraiJiapurain), a Tika on the Candra-vydJearana called the 
GandrapancvJed, a Paninian treatise on Sanskrit grammar by 
Candragomin, and a Vinaya compendium knomi by the name 
of the- Vinayamngralia. He is j>raised as one of the most 
erudite scholars who was well-versed in the Tarleasdstra 
(systems of Logic) and a master of tlie doctrine of the Buddha. 
Ho was appointed to the coveted office of a JRdjagiiru (Royal 
Preceptor) by the reigning king Parakkamabahu, o^ddently 
through the influence of liis queen LTlfivati. The cliroiiiclo 
was VTitten at the instance of Paraldcama, then the com- 
mander-in-chief of Ceylon, wlio ]3lacod LTlavati on the vacant 
thi’one of the island. ^ Paraldvamabrihu, the husband of 
Lilavatl III, was no other than Icing Paraklcamabaliu I 
(A.D. 1197-1200). Geiger riglitly opines that tlio Pali 
Dathavamsa must have been written shortly after Lilavatl 
was raised to the throne in A.D. 1211.- 

Going by Dhammakitti’s own statement, wo cannot but 
admit that his metrical history of tJie BuddJia’s tooth-relic 
was based on an older work in Sinlialose. VOieii this older 
work was wiitten and bj’’ whom is still a matter of speculation. 
That the Sinhalese original too, was a metrical composition, 
majj^ be easily inferred from tlio following description whicli 
occurs in Chapter I, verse 10: . 

Sadesabhdsdya leavihi Sihale Icalamjn vamsam. Jinadanta- 
dhdiuyd. 

According to tradition, tlie Sinhalese original known as 
Daladdvainsa was vuitten in 845 B.E. and during the reign of 
I^itti-Siri-Meghavanna (A.D. 344-362). Kern wi’ongly cal- 
culated this traditional date of composition to be about 
310 A.D.2 ; he could have made out 362 A.D. to be the 
required date by deducting 483, which was the initial year of 
the Buddha Era current in Ceylon up till the fifteenth century. 
But the question arises, is this authentic at all ? 

The case may be argued thus: We cannot tliinlc of a 
Sinhalese chronicle of the Buddha’s tooth-relic before its 
arrival in the island during the reign of Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna. 
Secondly the DdtJiddhdtuvamsa finds mention in the Culavamsa 
(37, 93) in connection with the reign of Kitti-Siri-Megavanna. 


^ Dathavamsa, I, 4-10. 

^ Geiger, Dlpavamsa and Mahdvamsa, p. 79. 
^ Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 89, f.n. 1. 
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Ddpiadhdtussa vamsanihi vnttassa vidhind sa tarn j 
gahetvd bahumdnena hatvd sammdnam uitamam d 

which may be rendered: 

‘Receiving it (the tooth-relic) with great honour and 
doing it the best kind of honour in accordance vdth the 
prescribed rule as described in the Ddtliddhdtuvamsa.'’ 

But reading between the lines, one cannot fail to notice 
that the statement does not prove at all the date of composition 
of the Sinhalese original. The Pali chronicle was woll-kno^vn 
in Ceylon in the time of Dhammakitti, the author of the 
first part of the Culavarnsa. All that ho wants to say is that 
the mode of worship of the tooth-relic followed by KLtti-Siri- 
Moghavanna was similar to the description in tho Bdthdvmnsa 
then known to him. 

Geiger points out that the Sinhalese DaladdpujdvaJl is a 
later compilation, which closely follows the narrative of the 
Pali Ddthdvamsa. 

Lastly, if the Pali version were a faithful reproduction of 
the older Sinlialcso work, its artificial kdvya stylo alone would 
have sufRcod to place its date of composition after tlio 
Mahdvarii3a* 

10. Thupavarrisa. — ^Tliis is the improved Pali version of 
the traditional history of the Thupas in India and Ceylon 
built up till tho reign of king Dntthagumani of Ceylon, tlio 
term thtipa moaning a dagoba or relic-shrine {dhdtU'Cetiya), 
Strictly speaking, the description given was meant for tho 
Maliftthupa caused to bo built by king Dntthagamani at 
Anurudliapura, tlio traditional account of other thfijms being 
given by tho way; 

Yasmvn sayirnsu jhm’dhdtuvard snrmnitd, 
chahhanna’ramsi visarehi samvjjaUnitd; 
nimmdya loka-hita-hetu janassa rupaty^ 
tarn thupain ahhhutafamam sirasd namitvd.^ 

In the colophon, too, tho chronicle is described as I'hiijya- 
varassa varnsot ‘The liistory of tho Groat Tliupa’, 

Tho author of this version of tho Pali Thujxii'arnsn is 
introducwl in tho colophon as tho Tiiora VAciss.am wlio was 
appointcil by king l*amkkamabahu to llie oflice of the 
Librarian of tho Royal Libraiy (DhammAgara). Ho is also 
described as tho author of tho LinntthndijiaTii 7’«L». a aiili- 
commentnr 3 ' on tho Pafhamhhiddmngga, tlio Sarea»nitLhepa‘ 
(tUhadijxtnii and tho Vixudd?iitn(igg(tmfikhejMj>ntthtpj)/diifini. 


* I»y II. C. Ijiw, p. I. 
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In the Culammsa, the same Thera Vacissara finds mention as 
the leading Thera of the island of Lanka of his time, who 
lived in the time of king Vija 5 ^ahahu III, father of Parakkama* 
bahn II. Vacissara led tlie deputation of the Theras of 
Ce 5 don sent to the Idngdoms of Pand 5 ^a and Cola for the 
search of the Buddlia’s tooth-rehc and bowl.^ 

According to the coloj)hon, Vacissara undertook to 
compile the DMtuvamsa at the mstance of a Venerable Thera 
who made tlio request to him wliilo ho was staying at the 
Mahindasena monasteiy. Tlie name of the sui)plicant is not, 
however, given. 

The Pali Thupavamsa ” in its present form j)rosupposos 
an older Pah version and a still older Sinhalese version. 
There are a few minor points of disagreement between- the 
Sinhalese Tliiiimvamsa and Vucissara’s chronicle. Unfor- 
tunatety the names of the authors of the Sinhalese TMi'pavamisa 
and the older Pali version are unloiovm. The Extended 
Malidvamsa expresslj^ mentions the Bnddliavamsa, the 
Malidvainsa, the lAnattlia and the Tlmimvanisa as previous 
authorities on which its history was based.^ This Thuim- 
mmsa must have been an older work, inasmuch as the 
lAnaUlia {lAiiaWiadlimnl) is evidently a sub-commentary on 
the Paiisamhliiddmagga. 

11. Hatthavanagallavilidravamsa. — Tliis, as its name im- 
plies, is a Pali traditional liistory of the Hatthavanagalla 
monastery erected by Gothabhaya-lMeghavanna and repaired 
by Paralikamabahu II. The monastery is said to have been 
built on the spot where king Siri-Sanghabodlii gave away his 
head to a poor man. Tlie chronicle wliich was written in tjie 
middle of the thirteenth century offers us a full account of 
the life of Sirisanghabodhi. 

12. Naldtadhdtuva^nsa. — ^This is the Pali original of the 
Sinhalese Dlidtuvanisa written bj^^ the Thera Kakusandha. 
The name and age of the author of this chronicle are as yet 
unknown.® 

13. Later Sinhalese Chronicles. — ^Now turning to the 
later chronicles written in Smhalese, we have got to consider 
the chronological position of the Thupavainsa, Pugdvali, 


^ Gulavamsa, LXXXI, 20-23, 

^ Vide P.T.S. Ed. by B. C. Law (1935); Sinhalese Ed. by Dhammaratana, 
1896; J.R.A.S., 1898; English Tr. by B. C. Law {Legend of the Topes, 
Bihliotheca Indica Series, 1945). 

^ G. P. Malalasekera, Extended Mahdvamsa (Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon 
Branch), XXXVIII, 15. 

^ Wickremasinghe, Catalogue of Sinhalese Manuscripts, pp. 70-71. 

® Geiger, Dipavarnsa and Mahdvarnsa, p. 91. 
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Daladdpujavali, Dhatuvaipsa, Nikayasangraha, Sajaralndkam 
and Sdjdvali. 

(а) Thxipavamsa: As compared -mith the Pali version of 
this chroniolo, its Sinhalese version contains more details, 
and may, in many respects, be regarded as an extended 
paraphrase of the former. But it seems that the author of 
the Sinhalese work made also use of the older Sinhalese history 
of the dagoba on which the Pali version was based. ‘Tho 
Jdtaka NiddnakatJid is hero also used as tho basis for tho 
introduction, the Samanlapdsddikd for tho history of Asoka 
and the missions sent out under him, especially that of 
Mahinda and the Mahdvattisa for tho rest. Unquestionably 
the Mahdvamsa Tika was also made use of occasionally.’ 
These facts have led Geiger to conclude that if tho Pali 
Thupmamsa were written in about 1250, the later Sinlialeso 
version of tho chronicle must have been produced shortly 
after that, and shortly before 1260 A.D. 

(б) Pdjdvall: Tho Thera Mayurapada is known as tho 
author of tho Pujdvali, who was a contemporary of tho Thera 
Dhammakitti, tho author of tho first supplement to tho 
Mahavamsa, Jlayurapada may accordingly bo assigned to 
the second half of tho thirteenth century.’ 

(c) Dalada Pujdvali : This is tho Sinhalese version of tho 
Iristory of tho tooth-relic which closely follows tho text of tho 
Pah Ddihdvanisa. Tho name of PnraklvamabShu IV is 
mentioned among tho princes noted for tho homage paid to tho 
tooth-rolio. This Paralrkamabahu who ascended tho throne 
in about 1325 A.D. is said to have written the DilthadhStu- 
caritta, a Sinhalese work on tho ceremonial of tho tootli-relic.’ 
It seems most probablo that tho Daladd Piljdvnli was UTitton 
in tho reign of this long who is referred to in tho work ns 
‘apage Siri-Parakramabaliu', our (Idng) Siri-Parakramahrihu.’ 

(d) Dhdluvajjisa : Tire Sinlialeso Mdtuvamsa written by 
tho 'Thera Kakusandha is evidently a faithful paraphrase of 
tlio Pali Naldta-dhdluvainsa. There is no certainty ns yet 
about tho ago in which Kakuaandha livwl and uToto Ids 
work. 

(c) Kikdyasangmhn: It is a traditional history of 
Buddhism in India and Ceylon written by tho JInhattiera 
Jayabrdm sunmnicd Dovarnkkhitn who was famous ns 
Dharmaklrti with special rofereiico to tho Buddhist sects. 
His teacher, Dharmaklrti, svns an illustrious monk who caused 
to bo built a vihura callcrl Saddhammatilaka in tho villago 


* GriR»T, fp. cit , pp. 
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Imo^vii by the name of Gadaladeniya when Idng Bhuvaneka- 
bahii was reigning in the city of Gahgasiiipiira. The chronicle 
was mitten in the reign of Virabahii II. The Nilcdyasangraha 
tells ns that in the twentieth year of the reign of Bhuvaneka- 
bahn V (A.D. 1396), his cousin, iDrince Virabahu became Idng, 
most probably of the central part of Cejdon, as Virabahu II. 
It places the accession of Idng Paraln’amabahii II in 1809 
B.E. or A.D. 1266. It tells us also that Alakeswara, evidently 
a minister to Idng Bhuvanekabaliu V, was tlie budder of 
the new Jayavardhanapura on the site of a village called 
Daragamuwa (Dvaragama).i 

(/) Saddliarmaratndicara : It is another traditional liistory 
of Buddhism written in Sinhalese shortly after the j)oriod 
represented by the Nihdyamngralia. A clear idea of its date 
of composition may be gathered from the fact that in it 
Virabahu is said to have been preceded in his office by Ids 
brother Vii’a Alakeswara, and earHer by a son of Alakeswara 
the Viceroy. Virabahu was succeeded in Ids office by two 
others previous to the return of Ids brotlier, Vira Alakeswara 
from India. According to the Saddliarmaraiiidkara his 
successor was a prmce of tlie Mehenavaravamsa and was 
Ej)ana, a fact which finds its corroboration in the Chinese 
chronicles stating that Virabahu was succeeded on the throne 
by Ids son Parahramabahu Epana meaning Parala’amabahu 
VI.2 

{g) Attanagaluvayisa : This is the Sinhalese translation of 
a Pah work, 'Attanoganovmnsa, which was dedicated to the 
General Satrusinlia Kunjara, brother of Alakeswara, prime 
minister to king Bhuvanekabaliu V. The Mayurasmidesa 
was a contemporary Sinhalese iioem in which both king 
Bhuvanekabahu V and his viceroy Alakeswara find an 
incidental mention.^ 

[h) Rdjaratndkara : It contams a traditional Idstory of 
the Idngs of ancient India and Ceylon mitten by Walgampoya 
Terunnanse probably in about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. There are reasons to beheve that the author of this 
Sinhalese chronicle made use of both the Pujdvall and the 
Nikdyasangraha.^ 

(i) BdjdvaU: This is the latest knomi traditional history 
of the kings of ancient India and Ceylon wldch as a whole 
may be treated as the work of a single individual. The fact 


^ Nihdyasangralia, translated by C. M. Fernando, pp. xivff. 

2 Ibid; Introduction, p. xviii. 

3 Fernando, op. cit., Introduction, p. xvi. 

^ Geiger, op. cit., pp. 96ff. 
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that its accotmt closes with the reign of Vimala Dhamma 
Suriya (A.D. 1679-1701) has led Geiger to take it to ho a 
compilation of the beginning of the ei^teenth century.* 

14. VnitamSla . — ^This is a Pali poem written in the roign 
of Parakkamahahu VI, in praise of this very king, whoso 
‘long and glorious reign corering oror half a century was tho 
brightest period in the national aimals nearest to the advent 
of the Portuguese’.- 


^ Geiger, oj), 94. 

* Fernando, op, cif,, Introduction, p. xviii. 
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LITERAEY POSITION 

The history of the Vamm hteraturo is fairly old in India. 

The word vmnsa or vamsa itself was taken to mean tanti 

« • 

(hneage), which is just another word for anvaya. All the 
three words carry with them the idea of 'parainpard or hneal 
succession. Among the Brahmanas, we have one bearing the 
title of Vayisa-Bmlinmna, which contains the lineal succession 
of the Brahman teachers of old. Such vmjisas are aj)pendod 
to some of the chapters of the Brhad Aranyaha Brdlimmia 
U^anisad. So far as the Pali Canon is concerned, the 
Bwddhavayisa is the only work which bears the vainsa title. 
Here, too, we have just a Hneage of tlie greatest knovm 
teachers of mankind. The • Buddliavayisa, which offers a 
traditional bistorj^ of twenty-fom' Buddhas, including Gotama 
the historical Buddha, was supidemented later by the 
Atidgatavayisa, an ex-canonical work deahng with the 
legendary life of Mettejya the Future Buddha. Witliin the 
Pah Canon, the Buddlmvamm which is tliroughout a metrical 
composition of the chronicle type was preceded by a Bvddlid- 
paddna {Buddlidvaddnia) in the Mahdpaddna Suitgnta. The 
Buddhavayisa itself has the Apaddna as companion work 
in verse. The Buddliavamsa, Apaddna and Cariyd PHaka 
are the three companion works which are to be counted 
among the latest additions to the Kliuddaka Nikdya. 

As between the Vamsa and the Aj)adana which have 
narratives in common, we can do no more than drawing a 
broad distinction, premising that the main interest of the 
former lies in setting forth the lineage or succession, while 
the latter is primarily concerned with the edification of the 
tradition of meritorious and memorable deeds. 

Corresponding to the lives of the Buddhas and those of 
the Theras in the Buddhavamsa and the Apaddna respect- 
ively, we have in the Jaina Kalpa Sutra the liyes of the Jinas 
or Tirthankaras and those of the disciples of Mahavira. 

_ Both the Yarnsa Brdhrrmna and the Varrisas in the Brhad 
Aranyaka Upanisad are in prose. Whether prose had pre- 
ceded verse or verse prose is still a disputed question. The 
alternation of prose and verse or of verse and prose is a 
phenomenon, which recurs even in the history of the -Vamsa 
literature of Ceylon. 
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The earlier Indian prototypes of the Vainsa litoratiire, 
mentioned above, are deficient in so far as they are wantiiiff 
in the rdjavanisa or mjaparainparOf while the Vamsa literature 
is mostly built on two pammpards, viz. rdja meaning the 
succession of kings and Mcra moaning the succession of elders. 

The rajavamsas or rajamxtyas wore developing in India 
side by side with the acariyavamsa or dcariyaparanipards. 
The origin of the former must be traced in the ancient Ifihdsas 
or ro 3 ^al anecdotes, particularlj’ in the pro-Paninian Jiahd- 
blidrata. The rajavanisas or d 3 Tiastic lists came to form a 
distinctive feature as much of the Pauranic recast of the 
Malidhlidrata as of the Purdnas themselves. Tlie traditions 
and lineages of kings in both prose and verso, are met u*ith 
in the Nikdyas including the Canonical Jdtakas. Out of these 
earlier prototypes emerged tlie of Ceylon ns a distinct 

and remarkable typo of historical or semi-liistorical literature. 

1. Dipavamsa . — By the consensus of opinion this is the 
oldest IvnouTi chronicle of Ceylon uTitten in Pali. This text 
has been edited and translated by Oldenborg. This is, on the 
whole, a metrical composition n-ith two prose passages, one of 
which is based upon a canonical text such ns the Vinaj'a 
account of the Second Buddliist Council,* and the other is 
modelled evidently on the Jdfaka Nidd'na^f:afh(^^ \nicthcr 
those are later interpolations or remnants of the prose texts 
wliich wore versified afterwards is still a disputetl question. 
Prom the inclusion of the two prose passages within the 
present molrical form of the chronicle, no definite conclusion 
can bo drawn either as to its original form or ns to its Hteraiy 
position. 

Arguing on the authoritj* of the j\Iahdv<imsa 'Pil'd wliich 
is the literary’ product of a much later age, Oldenherg inclines 
to tlio view that ‘the author of the Drparaw^o borrowed not 
oi\\y the material^ of his o\vi\ work, Init also the mode of 
expression and oven whole lines, word for ^vo^d, from that 
AtlhakaiJuV (Sinhalese Atlfiakalhd Mahdvamm).^ Tlio same 

* iJIparaHwa, IV, Ik*!, 40 nnd 47: 

Tftm Iho jyina tatnnytna vnsfQfntnmhi parinikbutf Hkfry-mili 
IVj-UiW raj/ipurr.ilul cfaM I'O.’jAMni ^ipnxti, He. 

Ct. VinatM H. p. 291. 

• XU, bot. verst’s 29 ami 30; 

from pi RMtiwU *«b3fU'a/o; orwljnftimcttJLlnr 

tAilJLAu tflpijm /irw’JJ.iyiViafi . . , llcr\* Ujp rvniinJ<'f. »n.3i>lr»ra 

rfl/Mw jxwltfrfiiw, cannot but mn»nU the of Iho Btnnia; 

Kdh iiu Lho 

which cxrcuM in the JJAiIa. I. jv 4S. Cf. cn 

TAfrtja.'Aa (P.T.S.). p. 1. 

» Ibid., p. 6. 
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line of argument has been followed by Geiger, Malalasekora, 
and others who have seriously discussed the chronological and 
literary position of the DJpammsa in its iirosont form. 
Apparently this is a very convincing argument, but on a 
closer examination it would seem that it moves in a vicious 
cu’cle. 

The Sinhaieso Aithakailid Mahdvamm is mentioned in the 

• • * 

Malidvamsa Tthd as the basis of tlie Malidvaiiisa proper 
wi’itten bj’’ the Thera j\Iahanama, a contemporary of 
Dhatusena and his son and successor, while in fact the 
Malidmmm was cliiefly an improvement on the Dlpavamsa 
and its narrative was based upon a somowliat different tradi- 
tional authoritj’^ in places where it lias differed from the 
Dlpavamsa. For this traditional autliority Oldenborg has 
rightly drawn our attention to the AWiahailm version of tlie 
historical narrative of l\Ia]iinda’s mission to Cejdon as found 
in the general introduction to the Vinaya comincniary . But 
he is stffl guided or misguided b5’' the author of the Malidvayisa 
Tikd when ho observes: ‘A considerable number of verses 
ascribed to the Porana, i.o. taken from the ancient Sinhalese 
Atthakatlid and quoted by Buddhaghosa or in tlie Mahdvamsa 
Tlkd, iDresent the same close resemblance and almost identity 
with iiassages of the DipavamsaA ^ 

The fact is different. To Buddhaghosa, the celebrated 
Pah commentator, the Dipavamm was well laiomi as a Pali 
chronicle. If the traditional verses quoted m the* Samanta- 
pdsddikd in the name of the Porana or ancient teachers bo 
found to be identical vdth those in the Dlpavmnsa, we are not 
to suppose that the prose accoimt in the Vinaya Atthakatlid 
with the verse -quotations inserted in it had formed the 
Sinhalese basis of the Dipavanisa itself. The conclusion as to 
that would have been sound if it were the fact that the 
Samantdpdsddikd account talhed entirely with the historical 
narrative of the Dlpavainsa. As already pomted out in the 
preceding chapter, the prose narrative in the Sainantapdsddilcd 
followed a somewhat different tradition in spite of the verse- 
quotations from the Dlpavanisa. Certain traditions recorded 
by the first-named Buddhaghosa are in accord with those in 
the Dlpavarnsa; but these are missed in the narrative of the 
Samantapdsddika and in the Mahdvamsa itself.^ 

When we say this, we do not mean to create the impression 
that the Dlpavamsa as a metrical composition had not for its 


^ Dlpavamsa (Oldenberg), Introduction, p. 6. 

2 Notably the prediction about the noble part to be played by Prince 
Piyadasa (i.e. Piyadassana) on his becoming consecrated as king Asoka. 
Sumangala-vildsinl, H, p. 613. 
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basis any earlier legendary accounts in prose then available 
either in Pali or in Sinhalese. All that we mean to say is that 
the answer to the question regarding the literaiy position of 
the Dix>o.va7nsa does not lie in the Atthakathd JItlalidvamm as 
made out from the Samantapdsddikd and the Mahdvamsa 
^ikd; it lies elsowhoro. 

The Buddhavarrisa offers us the Pali canonical model for 
the metrical form of the Dipavarrisa: Both the works are 
composed in an Anu^tubh metro and in a simple narrative 
stylo. The variation in metro is seldom noticed. Anything 
approaching real poetry in the Buddhavamm is to bo noticed 
in its introductory vorscs and Sumedha-kathd, and an3rthing 
approaching real poetry in tho Dipavarrisa lies in its introduc* 
tory vorsos and a few versos which are composed in a difforont 
metro in its first two chapters. 

Buddhavatpsa : 

Obhdsiid ca patJiavt sadevakd 

puthu ca lokaniarihd asarnvutd i 
tamo ca tibho vikato (add aku 

disvdna accherakaip pdtihiratri i 
Sadevagandhabbamanvssarakkhase 
dhhd ujdrd vipuld ajdydtha i 
imasmini lake paTasmtip {mhayasrnvri 
adho crt 'uddham tiriyan ca vidhatam | 

DJpavamsa : 

Sundtha sable panidhdya mdnasam, 

varysani pavakkJidmi parampardyatajp \ 
tMUippasatlham hahundbitivannitatn 

ctamhi ndndkusumarp va yanlhitavi i 
Anupamajp. varnsavaragyavdslnairi 

apiihbam aTjafinam tatha suppakdsUatp \ 
ariydgalam vUamasahbhi vannilaip 

sinidiha dlpatthuti sddhusakkatarn | 

Also : 

Bammnrp manuuuatp harilatn smltaJarp 
drumnvaruirdmaneyyahtrp I'aravi \ 
snntulhn phulhiphaladhdrino durnd, 

snutiam vitiUatp, na ca ioci is^aro | 

Mr/i/ifijMU'nr myarai'drimajjhc suyambhire 
vmi sndd jmhhijjnre, i 
fixiduygarnc jyihhatnjCdntnut^Ut 

onittlvowtutorons i 
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Here, in the stanzas cited above, is a conscious effort 
made towards producing the effect of hdvya pootiy. Their 
composer had before him the canonical model in some of the 
Psalms of the Early Buddhist Brothers and Sisters in tlie 
Them-Then-gatM. 'These, as the}’’ stand in the first two 
chaxiters of the Dlpavamm, servo to relievo the monotonj'- and 
duhiess of the xDurelj^ historical narrative of the chronicle. 
Had such stanzas been introduced also in the remaining 
chaxDters, the chronicle might have assumed the form of a 
hdvya. As regards some of the remaining chapters, the 
compiler has sought to break the monotony of the metrical 
narration of historical events by introducing certain state- 
ments in x>rose. So far as the narrations in the colourless 
Anustuhli metre are concerned, they wore modelled evidently 
on the traditional sayings in verso then current in the com- 
munity indefinitelj’’ in the name of the Pordnas or Ancient 
Teachers. 

With Geiger the Bipammsa represents the first unaided 
struggle to create an ex^ic out of already existing material.^ 
He is incUned also to think tliat tlie Dipavayisd closolj’’ re- 
sembles in form the ancient Ahhydna poetry of India, the 
characteristic featine of which lies in this that the entire 
story is not yet estabhshed in a form, but only certain parts 
are metrically fixed and thereby are secured from further 
departm’e from the tradition. This chronicle was e^ddently 
the production of an age when with the decline of. oral tradi- 
tion, the same stories came to show manj’’ variants, together 
with many examples of identity of language.” 

The question ' still remains — can the Dlpavamsa in its 
present form be judged at all as an epic ? To be an ex^ic, it 
must have a narrative interweaving several ex)isodes into a 
unity, showing the dramatic junctures and conveying a 
central idea or moral; its theme, too, must be lofty and of 
heroic character, and above aU, there must be a hero whose 
exploits it must narrate in an effective manner. 

So far as the narrative of the Dipavainsa is concerned, the 
historical motive predominates over the poetical. The heroes, 
too, are not one but many. Its main theme is Lanlcd-vijaya, 
the conquest of Lanka, both culturally and politically, first, 
by the Buddha, secondly, by prince Vijaya, and thirdly, 
by the Thera Mahinda. King Devanampiya Tissa and 
Dutthagamani were the two great national heroes of Ceylon 
who served to consolidate the tenitory - conquered - for the 


^ Geiger, The Dipavamsa and Mahdvamsa, p. 2. 
2 Ibid., p. 11. 
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religion of Siikyaiuuui. Viewed in this light, the narrative 
of tho DT^V(wm is a combination of as man}’ ns five epics. 
The yiohavamsa closes each of its chapters >viHi tho pathetic 
reflection sotting forth tho evanescent character of tho kingly 
career and dj’nnstic rule and emphasizing tho %’nluo of tho 
meritorious deeds that only endure.^ This kind of reflection 
constituting tho control idea or moral of the Mahai'amsa is 
mot ndth onco at tho ond of tho MaMrajaimnsa section of tho 
DJpavfimsa forming tho epic kernel, and next at tho ond of tho 
concluding chapter: 

Anicca rata saml'hara npjiadat'ayndhammino \ 
nppajjitvd virujjhanfi, tesam vujynsamo snllio |- 

AsddJixtsavigamcn'cva yavajivatn subhasubham \ 
katid gato ynthCikvmtnam so Mnhdscnabhiipati | 

Tasiml asdd/iusamsoggam urakd 2'xxnvajji‘ya \ 
aliitp vdsU'isajp ulsi I'arcyy^aUhahitam bhavci^ 

It will be seen that tho moral at tho ond of tho Maharaja^ 
vatpsa section is not an original composition but a stanza taken 
over from tho Mahnjxinnibbdna Sutlnida^ Cliaptor W, and 
that at tho end of Cliaptcr XXII, too, it is just an adaptation 
to tho traditional moral met n-ith in the Jatalns, 

TIio main drawbacks of tho earlier Pali clironicle as 
regards its modo of narration of ovents He, ns ]X)intcd out by 
tho author of the Mahuttimsa^ in tho fact that it is in some 
jflaces too dilfiisivo and in some jflaccs too concise, and 
what is more, it abounds in ropetitions. 

•Tudged from the point of view of ]H>etr}’, its main defect, 
as suggested in tho ai>eniug verses of the Mahuvomso^ consists 
in itvS failure to luiidlo faith and to call up emotion in right 
jflacos {jHisddnjanakc thduc falhd soMivcgakamkc). 

Tlieso jioints of criticism should, however, ho considcrtKl, 
first of all. with reference to tho earlier form of the Dtjxti'oms't 
in which its princijKil themes were Buddha’s visits to Ceylon, 
the conquest of the island by Prince Vijaya, tho origin of tlio 
Buddhist .sectxS and schools of tliought, and tho establishment 
of the Buddhist Onlera by Mahinda and Sanghamittil. 

So far ns tliis earlier form of tho chronicle Is concernwl, 
its author ojvnly clainm that his performance is capable of 
awakening emotional interest, pleasing and delighting the 


* Cf. IViniA. p. 2S0 

• lit, 

» ;j4i.,xxn. 
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heart of the reader, and what is more, the narrative of his 
epic is replete with various forms and modes : 

pUi-pdinojja-jananam pasddeyyam manoramam 
* anehdkdrasampannam 

That there is lack of symmetry here and there is 
undeniable. The events are not narrated in one and the 
same strain. The result produced is, on the whole, a piece of 
mosaic. But therein exactly hes its rugged beauty and 
grandeur. The repetitions complained of are there, but 
that is more apparent than real. Let us take, for instance, 
the account of the First Buddhist Council which occurs twice 
in the Dlpavamsa, first, in Chapter IV and, again, in Chapter V. 
On looking more closely into the matter, however, we find 
that in the first instance the author is to offer us a description 
of the Council concerned as an isolated incident, considered 
per se, and in the second context it is presented as an integral 
part of the whole of the historical narrative. The same as to 
the description of the Second Buddhist Council. The so-called 
repetitions are not unjustified. 

The narration of events from the reign of the immediate 
successor of Devanarnpiya Tissa to that of Mahasena is 
■dominated by purely historical motive. The strain of 
continuous narration is nowhere sought to be relieved. The 
thread of the narrative is loose and the accounts in places are 
too concise to produce a lasting effect. It is not unlikely that 
the four or five concluding chapters were later additions. 

2. AtthaJcathd Mahd'vainsa. — The Sinhalese original of 
this work being irrevocably lost, its hterary position depends 
on its Pah versions in the commentaries attributed to 
Buddhaghosa, notably, the Sumangalavildsinl, the Atthasdlinl, 
the Kathdvatthu-atthalcaihd and the Samantapdsddihd. The 
historical matters are mostly to be found in the general 
introduction and rarely in the body of the commentaries. 
The accounts are in prose interspersed with traditional verses 
eited either from the Dipavamsa or current in the name of 
the ancient teachers {Pordnd). Strangely enough, the verses 
traceable in the Dlpavamsa are attributed to the Pord/iuis in the 
Mahdvamsa Tlkd, while the verse-quotations from the PordTuis 
which are met with in the Pali canonical commentaries stand 
altogether on a different footing, and so far as their style of 
composition is concerned, they represent a stage of literaiv 
development anterior to that of the Dlpavam^a, 

The general introduction to the KatMvaMhu-aUkakatkd 
goes to show that the statement in prose is based upon 
metrical account cited in extenso from the Dvpavamsa. Th? 
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description of the First Buddhist Council given by Buddha- 
ghosa in the general introduction to his SumangaJavUdsini 
is based partly on the Vinaya account in the GuJIavagga, 
Chapter XI, and partly on a later tradition. Here the prose 
stylo of Buddhaghosa is laboured, heavy and pedantic. Tlio 
case is somewhat different when we read the general introduc- 
tion to the Vinaya Atthahathd where the author writes with 
comparative ease and his mode of presentation of the subject 
is characterized by lucidity and spontaneity. Hero the prose 
style is well suited to a purely historical narrative. TIio 
Legends of Asoka, as narrated in the Divyavaddnaj show a 
conscious effort for producing a poetical effect. 

3. Mahdvamm. — Tliis work certainly stands as a 
masterpiece produced by the poetically gifted Thera 
Mahanama in the Vanisa literature of Ceylon. It is 
undoubtedly the more finished product of the literary and 
poetical art employed in the earlier works of the same typo, 
particularly in the Dipavamsa* It is not unreasonably judged 
as the national epic of Ceylon with Dutthagamani as its chief 
hero. Kalhapa’s Rdjaiarangiy.i and the anonymous Mdicihalpa 
are two later Sansldrit cluroniclos in verse which are without 
the epic touch of the Mahdvaiysa. Firdausi^s ShCihnamdhy 
wliioh occupies a high place in the world of epics, is a similar 
chronicle of the ancient kings of Iran. Just as Firdausi’s 
mastorpioco was in one sense the completed form of the 
chronicle . loft unfinished by Bfiqiql, so in another sense 
Mahanama’s mastorpioco may bo regarded as the dovelopeil 
form of the Dipavamsa ns regards its four or five concluding 
chapters. Malalasokora says, ‘Mahanuma was no gonitis, ho 
was too much liido-bound by tradition, and his work cannot 
rank as a literary performance of tlio first order.'* But it 
is contended that it may not bo an epic of ns high litorarj* 
merit as Vulmiki’s RCimdyana, Sauti’s MaMbhnrata or 
Firdausi’s SluthmimCih. It is an epic throughout witli a keen 
sons© of history, the simplicity of diction, tlio purity of stylo 
and tlio sobriety of judgement. Its central idea or moral 
looms largo at the end of each chapter. The national mind. 
sclf-conscionanoSsS and character have found a ponuanont 
expression in it.* 

In claiming the superiority of artistic workmansliip in 
liis treatment of one and the same thomo, the author of tlio 
Mahriwmm was compellcHl to point out tl»o drawbacks In tlso 
earlier clironicle. lU'iielitions, dtlTus<Mu>s«; and nnmetho<liral 
ropri'sentation are the three main faults in the earlier n«rk 
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which he consciously sought to avoid in his own composition 
and presentation. While commenting on this literary position 
of Mahantoa’s work, Geiger rightly observes: ‘The Malid- 
Vfbmsa compared with the Dlpavarrisa has every claim to be 
regarded as a work of art. The story proceeds in it in a 
logical manner, without inconvenient breaks or repetitions. 
It runs parallel with the Dipavartisa at times in such a way 
that whole episodes in both epics are evidently two different 
versifications of the same material. But the Malidvamsa 
amplifies and supplements the Dipavarnsa, or else represents 
the subject in a more concise manner. The greater ability is 
shown in the handling of speech and metre in the Malidvamsa 
in contrast to the Dipavainsa . . . Also the niceties of diction, 
especially the play upon words, is more evident in the 
Malidvamsa than in the Dipavamsa. To sum up, we notice 
everywhere in the Malidvamsa the hand of a poet, working 
deliberately, lingering over his material, and endeavourmg to 
clothe it in suitable form.’ ^ 

Notwithstanding this fact, looking more closely into the 
matter, one cannot help saying that the whole foundation of 
the great national epic of Ceylon was laid in the earlier 
chronicle. The Dipavamsa adopted, as we saw, its own 
literary and poetical devices. It had different heroes in 
the successive stages of its narrative, while the Malidvamsa 
came to shift its emphasis and lay it on Dutthagamani. The 
diction of the Malidvainsa was modelled evidently on the 
concluding chapters of the Dipavamsa. The Malidvamsa 
would have been a poem written in high strain and its effect 
-would have been monotonous and tiresome but for the fact 
its author broke the monotony and relieved the tension by his 
indulgence in reflective poetry at the end of each chapter, and 
wisdom in effecting a change in metre. 

4. Extended Malidvamsa. — ^The extended Malidvamsa is 

» • 

nothing - but a later enlarged version or recension of the 
poem of Mahanama. This text has been edited by G. P. 
Malalasekera in the Aluvihdra series, Vol. Ill, and published 
by the Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch), 1937. 
Curiously enough, the work is represented in the colophon as 
one consisting of thirty-five blidnavdras or chapters, while the 
work in its present form contains thirty-seven chapters. 

Imdya pancatinisamattdya hlidnavdrdya ganthato 

yam etam nitthapentena punnam upaeitam mayd 

~ (Colophon). 


1 Dipavamsa and Malidvamsa, p. 17 . 
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Moggalluna introduces himself as the author of this work. 
But apart from the fact that for additional matter the author 
•was indebted to the Bud^havamsa, Lnnaitha and Thupavamsa, 
the literary position of the work is the same as that of 
iVrahanama’s epic upon which it was based. The reflective 
stanzas at the end of the chapters are identical in both the 
versions. 

5. CTdavamsa, — If the extended Malidvainsa is an 
enlarged version of the Mahatamsa written b}' Mahanama, the 
Cujavamsa certainly represents a later continuation of the 
same. In other words, the Cfilamtnsa is just a supploracnt to 
tbo Malidvatnsa. Though it grew up into its present form 
through two or three stages, the poet of each stage was careful 
to maintain the diction and stylo of I^Iahuniima. Tlio epic 
character of the work is sought to bo maintained by means 
of the reflective stanzas with which each chapter is concluded. 
In going to convo}^ the moral in the concluding stanza of 
Cliaptor 100, the later poet appears to have exceeded the 
limits of reflective pootiy^ by his naive indulgence in an 
admonition: 

Bhoge ca dcJic ca asdralcaltani 
manivdtayam ddraiaraifi Imranii 
Utmhepi vntOmUayctm era scvlya 
lohiiHanidbTi hnsalam hhajavho. 

G. Vayxs(illhapp<tkds\nid — This is the later convenient 
name applied to the Pali commentary on the Muhanim^n 
alias Padyapadorxa'avisa \vritton by the Thera ^lahunuma II 
and known by the name of Padtjajxidoruvaxixsavaiimrxd and 
VttinsatthappakCmm, In tbo author’s o\ni description the 
work was not a mere translation fro/n any earlier Sinhalese 
AUhakathCix it was rather a digest (althasurujp) of earlier 
works carefully prepared in the diction of tlio Pali Canon 
{(aii(hoydnxiriipain). The main earlier works utilizo<l by him 
consisted of (1) the text of the Mahm'omsri in its two recen* 
sions, (2) the Atthakatha Mahiivauisa, (3) two Sinhalc'^e 
commentaries on tlie n't. those belonging to the 

^lahi^viljitra and Abhayagiri fraternities, (4) the Sanxntitn- 
pd^ildilu, (5) the AtthnKathd, (0) the JdtaLn 

xViddrx/i'l'atkft^ (7) tho Sa/iasratn//Au-ftff/{airf/^/7, (S) thoJ/a/u7- 
kod/nt'Cifttsa-ufi/iahTdiiJ, (0) the Gant/tijyidat//inmnrii'infl, nml 
(10) the 57/iahinfimfri-Jhirrt-m««aru7. 

U1u» prosf* stylo of the etiinmontary* is simple and birtd; it 
is hanlly invoUi.*<l or onmtc. Tlierx' are only tvo or tliro*' 

* f r tJ ~ ff n Ijv C». I*. in t»<.» 
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ornamental passages, as j)ointed out Malalasekera, ivlio 
particularly draws our attention to the description of the 
Maliamegliavana (72, 11 If.) and the passage on the scenic 
beauties of Ce^don (321, 3ff.).^ It appears that the graphic 
descrij)tion of Cejdon is modelled on the jMilinda description of 
the Yona city of Sagala and partly also on Buddhadatta’s 
description of the port of Kaveripattana; tatiha iattha sanni- 
vesita - gdmanigama - nagara - ja7ia2)ada - rdgadhmu - vd^n - 
taldJcapokhharam - 7iyyd7iahlimni2)2^adeselii - 'pamrangci'paccan - 
ga - nqnssarhja - samanndgaidya sam 2 ^annamlildsayasamvad - 
dhapupp7ia27hala2oalluva - viciUataritvanagaliana - mciia . . . ” 

The following two stanzas com^DOsed by the author 
distinctly betra}^ the influence of later artificial Icdvya poetry: 

Biidliajanapadumarmibliuianuitaro 
Vararavihulaml)arap)ahhdmi7tiiam o 
Saddliammahirmialcciravamtejasd yo 
Mohandhakdraliananamlii ^nahdnuhlidvo.^ 

7. Malidhodhivai)isa . — ^Tlie Malidhodliivmnsa ** has been 

• » 

written with freedom and j)rolixity common to Buddliist 
writers. The author of this work has borrowed largely from 
the sources as well as from the Malidvaonsa text. There is 
enough evidence to show that the author has made use of 
other materials as well. The chapters relating to the three 
Councils and the rehearsal of the Law are similar not only to 
the Buddhist account in the introduction to the Suinadigala- 
vildsini but also to that in the Saddhammasangalia. As 
regards the description of Mahinda’s adventures after his 
arrival in Lanka, the Malidhodhivmnm and the Smiianta- 
pdsddikd are in agreement. 

The Pali text of the Mahdhodliivainsa is a translation of 
a Sinhalese original. It tells us nothing about its author. 
According to the Sdsmiavamsadipa, Upatissa was its author. 

UpatissaTnahdtJiero Mdgadhdya nwuttiyd 
'Bodliivamsam akd dhlro dhireJii ahMvminiyam. 

The Gandhavamsa points out that the Mahdhodhivamsa 
was written independently by its author. The style is easy 
and the language is lucid. 


^ VamsatthappaMsini, Introd., p . cvii. 

2 Cf. Milinda, pp. 1-2: Atthi TonakanamndndputabJiedanam Sdgalam ndma 
nagaram nadlpdbbata sobhitam ramaiilyabhumipadesabhagam drdmuyyanopavana 
taldJcapoTcTcharanl sampannam nadipabbatavanardmaneyyakam ... 

Also Buddhadatta’s Manuals edited by A. P. Buddhadatta, 1916i preface, 
p. xiii. 

^ Vamsatthappakdsinl, I, p. 1. 

^ Tliis text has been edited by S. Arthur Strong for the P.T.S. (1891). 
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8. XhupavciTrisa.- — ^In the introductory verses the author 
tells US that the work having at first been compiled in Sinhalese 
language was not accessible to all. Even the earlier MagadhT 
(i.e. Pali) version perpared for the benefit of all was full of 
defective arrangement and language and it left out manj- 
things that ought to have been narrated. In order to 
remove these defects in the earlier hlagadhi version the 
author undertook to do the work again. 

Vakyena Slhala-hkdvsna ’hhisatihhaiaild \ 
attharn na sddhayati sabbajanassa sammd o 
Ya^md ca Mdgadha-nirnttikato 'pi Thiipa- \ 
vamso viruddha-naya-sadda-samdkulo so t 
vattabban eva ca bahury, pi yato na mttam i 
tasmd ajiam punapi vamsam imam vaddmi g 

Though the earlier Pali text is no longer extant, it is not 
difScult to estimate the natiu-e of the linguistic improvement 
effected by Vacissara by comparing his version of the Thiipa- 
vamsa with parallel passages as found in the Samantapdsadikd 
or the Sumangalavildsini. 

I. (o) Devdnampiyaiisso maharaja 'pi kho Stimana- 
samayerassa vacanena mSgasiramSsassa pajhamapulipadndi- 
vasato pabhuti utlaradvarato pajihaya yava Jambukolapaltanary 
maggamsodhdpeivdaJanikdrdpeivdnagaralonikkhamana-dh'ase.^ 
{b) Dcvdnampiyalissa-mahdrdjd 'pi vltaradi'uralo 
pallhdya yava Jambukolapafjand maggam sodhdpelvd 
alaAkdrdpetvd nagaralo nikkhatnana-divase.^ 

n. (o) Tena ca samayena rdjadhiid Samghamittd 'pi 
tasmirn yeva Ihdnelhitd holi tassd ca sdmiko Aggibrahmd ndma 
kumdro . . . Hdjd iam disvd dhap 

{b) Tena ca samayena rdjadhitu Saiighamitld 'pi 
tasmiry thdnethiid holi, lain disvd aha.* 

The only interesting point to bo noticcrl in the whole 
work is the sotting out of legendary materials having their 
bearings upon the history of tho Thiipas. Tlio ir/iiiparflm«i 
undoubtedly is one of tlio products of tlio decadent porio<l of 
Pali literature in Ceylon. It is lacking in originality and the 
atmosphere of life it creates is dull and monotonous. It is a 
specimen of tho storootyped and highly eonventionalizwl pro'c 
of Bcholaslio writings. _ 

9. Ddthdvanisa . — Tho Ddihdvatnsa Is a qu.asi.rrliglotw 
historical record WTitton with tho intention of edifying 
(jiasddasamrcgakara) or rousing (someho<ly’9) religious emu- 


1 I. p.S' 
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tions. It bears many marks of the fairy tale. It is remark- 
able because it shows us Pali as a medium of epic poetry. 
In it the character of classical Pali is well retained, although 
Jbhe Sanskrit education of its author has left its stamp on its 
style. We find the old vocabulary enriched by adapted 
Sanskrit words; single expressions are turned into long com- 
pounds 1 after the fashion of the Sanskrit Icdvya hterature. 
Such words as antardla, avaddta^ dmoda, nihliila, nutana, 
dhavala, occur in large numbers. Some metaphorical ex- 
pressions are also found there. It is an excellent piece of 
poetry. Its vocabulary is rich. In the first chapter the 
verses are vnitten in Jagatl metre, sixty stanzas in Vamsastha, 
and the last two in Smgdliard. The second chapter is com- 
posed of verses in Anustuhh, Paihyavaktra and Mandd- 
krdntd. The third chapter has verses composed of Tristubh, 
Upajdti, iTidravajrd, JJ pe'tidra-mjrd and ^ikharinl. The 
fourth chapter contains verses in Atisarkarl and ^drdula- 
vikridita. The last chapter employs Barkan, V asantatilakd 
and Sragdhard metres. 

10. Saddhammasangaha. — The Saddhammasangaha ^ is 
written in an elegant and simple language. It belongs to the 
class of manuals and as such it is a mixture of prose and 
poetry. In most cases the prose portion serves only as an 
explanation of the subject matter in verse. This work 
contains many discourses common to the Malidhodhivarnsa, 
the Oandhavamsa, the Sdsanavamsa and the hke. The author 
has borrowed very largely from the actual texts of the 
Dipavamsa, the Mahdvamsa, the AUliakathd and other well- 
known Pali works which are simply referred to as Pordnd 
or ancient authorities. The author refers to many works 
among which some may be noted here : Sdratthadipani or the 
AttJiavannand of the Samantapdsddikd, the Vinaya Gom- 

. mentary; the Atthavannand of the Sumangalavildsini, the 
Digha Nikdya Commentary, the Attliavaimand of the Papanca- 
■ Sudani, the Majjhima Nikdya Commentary; the Adthavannand 
of the Sdratthappakdsini, the Sarnyutta Nikdya Commerdary ; 
the Atthavannand of the Manorathapurani, the Anguttara 
Nikdya Commentary, and the Atthavannand of the Atthasdlini, 
the Dhammasahgani Commentary. 

11. Later Sinhalese Chronicles. — They are either transla- 
tions or prose amphfications of the Pali books. They cannot 
be taken to represent the older Sinhalese works presupposed 

1 E.g., IV, 46. 

- This text has been edited by N. Saddlaananda for J.P.T.S., 1890, and 
translated into English hy B. C. Ba^v entitled ‘A Manual of Buddhist Historical 
Traditions’’, published by the University of Calcutta (1941). 
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by the Pab compilations. The prose style of the Sinlialoso 
Dhatuvamsa was determined entirely by its Pali original, the 
Nalata Dhatuvanisa. Ocoasional differences in style, as 
noticed in the Rajavali, are evidently duo to the fact that 
‘ the author has taken many passages word for word from older 
sources’. Those who are better acquainted with tho Sinhalese 
language and bterature are competent to judge their style of 
composition. These later Sinlialcso chronicles appear to us 
as literary productions of a dull and decadent age. 



Chapter III 

o 

HISTORICAL POSITION 

The chrorJcles of Ceylon were aU -written or compiled by 
the Elders whose primary interest naturally lay in the history 
of Buddhism and Buddhist foundations. Although tlie 
religious motive finding its expression in the edification of all 
things connected wnth Buddliism, predominates ovei’ every- 
tlung else, there is really an interplay throughout of two 
distmet motives, devotional and patriotic. The first of them 
may be construed as puritanic and sectarian, and the second 
as national and racial. Just as the religious motive cannot 
be divorced from the cultiwal advancement, so the patriotic 
motive camiot be separated from the promotion of the 
general cause of piety. The belief in miracle and sujDcr- 
naturalism has had its due role. Proper allowance must have 
to be made also for the inventive power of imagination behind 
some of the legends that have found their place in sober 
historical narratives. But, in spite of all these, it is now 
admitted on aU hands that the chronicles of Ceylon are not fuU 
of mendacious fictions, their kernel and main buUc being 
history, nothing but history. The modern idea of sober and 
authentic history may be absent, but their permanent value 
as an indispensable source-book of history remains unchal- 
lenged. In fact in the absence of inscriptions, archaeological 
finds and foreign accounts, the clu’onicles only deal -with the 
early history of Ceylon. The later history of Ceylon from 
EUttisiri-Meghavanna stands on a sohd basis of fact as 
presented in the Gulavamsa, and does not, therefore, need 
much comment. The historical position of the chronicles 
needs clarification in so far as they are concerned -with the 
early history of the island and it may be worth while to 
examine it, period by period. 

1. Pre-historic period . — ^The chronicles speak of a pre- 
historic period during which the island of Ceylon had under- 
gone changes in its names before it came to be kno-wn by the 
name of Lankadipa or Tambapannidipa. These periods are 
conceived in terms of the successive dispensations of the four 
Buddhas, Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and Gotama, 
the advent of aU of whom took place in the present era or 
aeon of cosmic evolution, the development of the earth as the 
abode of men. ’ The island which was kno-vm by the name of 
Ojadipa in Kakusandha’s time became kno-wn by the name of 
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Varadijia dunng the next dispensation It was called 
Jlandadipa in the time of Kassapa, and Lanhadipa and 
Tambapanrudipa in Gotama’s timo 

The island had different capitals in succession Abha\ a 
piira, Vaddhamana, Visala, and Anuradhapura Tour dif 
ferent mountains came into ptorainonce Dei akiita, Siiraana- 
kuta, Subhakuta, and Cotiyapabbata Endcntlj tho 
Buddhist chromclcrs built up these legends on tho basis of tho 
Indian legends of tho Buddhas in such canonical texts as tlio 
Mahapadana Svlianta and tho Buddltinamsa Howoi cr pious 
may be their motive, these cannot but appear to modem 
students as inorodiblo and unhistoncal Tlioy mil cortamlj 
bo reluctant to go so far as to bohoio in miracles and super 
normal poivers upon uhicli depends tho credibihtj of visits 
and preachings bj which tho four groat Buddhas of tho 
present era sanctified tho island in tho pro histone penod of 
its history and culture Tho chronicles aro far from gning 
us a realistic account of tho remains of tho handicrafts of min 
uho lived in tho Pal'cohthic and Neolithic Ages But thej 
introduce us surely to two powerful aboriginal races of Yakkhas 
and Nagas who hold suay o\or tho island pronoiis to tho 
establishment of tho Arjan rule Thoy aro iinawaro of tho 
Voddfis who are taken to bo present descendants of tho 
Pal'oohthio dwellers Tlioj haso nothing to saj about tho 
feabaras whoso name lingers in tho name of tho villago called 
Habarngfima Thoy mako mention, on tho other hand, 
of tho PiilindsB ns a mixed raco of nbonmnos ulio sprang fiom 
the union of an Indian princo mth a Y alJJunI Tlio Ynkklias, 
and Nagas, too, appear at first sight ns semi mythical and 
semi Iniinan saiagcs nho desomed to bo tamed, dofeatod and 
dcstroj ed That there pros loiisly existed an island know n bj 
n certain name with its noted raoiintam peaks and hills is 
tindomablo But as regards its primitiio inhabitants, the 
chronicles sjieak aorj hghtlj of them, and tho accounts thej 
gico of them are at annanco in some important rcsjicets with 
those mot with olsowlicro ' 

Iho maontion of jiioiis legends regarding the inestimnhle 
faaoitr done to the coiintrj and its inhabitants bj tho Buddha 
through his mirneulmis M'lts and acts of grace was not 
peculiar to tho chroniiles of Ceylon Jhcro were similar 
legontls maciited and chenshetl in other countries white 
Buddhism beoamo the hnng fnitli of tho people But tlw 
Ceylon chronic lore for oxcelleil others in this art 

• In’lUuM ,« ila. Xti IOa.JaUi II l:'-13'Ii it« Ssr km nv « 
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The taming of the Yakldias and Nagas by the iiistoiical 
Buddha was in no way new. The Sutta and Vinaya Pitakas 
record many mstances thereof. The novelty lay only in the 
skilful adaptation of the canonical examples to different local 
conditions vdth all the ingenuity and the air of lolausibility 
and truth. The lead given in the Dl2Mvamsa was faithfully 
folloAved in the later chronicles vdthout any questioning about 
its reasonableness or soundness. It is interesting neverthe- 
less to consider the historical information which can be 
gathered from the legendary accounts. 

A. It is claimed that the plains of Laiika or Tanibapanni 
were inhabited by men in the old ages, even when it was 
knovm as Ojadipa, Varadij)a or Mandadipa. At the time of 
the rise of Buddhism the land was covered with great forests 
and full of horrors. It came then to be inhabited by the 
Yaklihas and such savage kinsmen as the Ralddiasas and 
Pisacas who were of various shapes and hideous forms, full of 
fury and -wrath, vicked backbiters, pitiless and cruel, violent 
and merciless, and harmful. Thus the island stood badly in 
need of being secured agamst them, so that it might again be 
the peaceful, delightful, and congenial habitat of a large 
number of men. 

B. The first wise and effective step to be taken was to 
follow the doctrine of segregation, the island of Lanka being 
reserved for the higher races of men and Giridipa allotted to 
the predatory savages. The second island stood in close 
proximity to the first, and in their physical features* they were 
almost alike ; the latter was in some respects even superior to 
the former. Here the description of the two islands seems 
to be vivid and accurate. They had high and low lands, 
beautifully adorned -with rivers, momitains and lakes, free 
from danger, weU jirotected, surrounded by the ocean, rich in 
food-grains and blessed with a weU-tempered climate. They 
were charming and delightful, green and cool, adorned mth 
gardens and forests, fruit and fllower trees, pro-vided with 
ample living spaces, and subject to no master. 

C. Geiger identifies Giridipa -with the highlands in the 
interior of Ceylon on the twofold ground: (1) that the word 
dipa was formerly used in a -wider sense, and (2) that the 
Yakkhas (e-ddently meaning the Veddas) are still to be found 
in Ceylon in later times.^ This is not at all con-vincing, since 
the highlands in the interior of Ceylon are not separated from 
the mainland, and are not surrounded by the ocean. 


1 Mahdvamsa, Geiger’s translation, p. 4. 
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D. In the next stage -wo find that -within a few years the 
island of Lanka became a scone of conflict botrvoon tho Nagns 
who are distinguished as those who were dwellers of the sea. 
the dwellers of the mountains, and those of a riverine region 
at the mouth of the river Kalyani. They are represented ns 
matrimonially connected, while their kings are called 
Maliodara (big-bellied), Culodara (small bellied), and jlfoni- 
ahkhilca (gem-eyed). The name of Ungadipa apparoTJtly 
forming a part of Coylon was derived from tho Niiga settlors. 
The chroniclers were probably guilty of a confusion made 
between Naga meaning serpents and Naga standing for 
nagga (naked ones), 

E. In the third stage at about tho time of tho Buddlia’a 
demise tho chronicles go to depict a scone in which Coylon is 
divided into tu'o Yakkha principah’ties, tho western ono wth 
Sirlsavatthu ns its main city and tho eastern ono iiaving 
Lanka for its capital. Strangely enough, Sirisavatthu, which 
is mentioned in tho Pali Valiihassa Jfttaka, ns tho prosperous 
port and main city of Tambapanni division of Coylon, is 
doscrihod hero as tho capital of tho western Yalckha princi- 
pality, situated below Tnmbapannidlpn. 

F. In tlioso connections tho chronicles draw our atten- 
tion to tho sanctified site of tho Buhhahgann Thfipn on tho 
bank of a river near Maliiyn Polddiala, to Gnidipn (modem 
Knradivo), tlio riverine region of Kalyfml (Knelani), tho 
principal river of Coylon which flows do-wn into tho sea to tho 
north of Colombo, tlio sites of tho Knlyfinl-cotiya, tho 
Dighavapi-cotiya, Meghavanarama, Jlahahodhi-cotiya, Jlnhu- 
thupa, Thupurama-cotiya,Maluyahgana-tliupa, and jraURnSga 
garden on tho bank of tlio river called Gaiiga or JlaliilgniigS 
(modem Mahawacligahga). 

As a fitting introduction to tlie liistorical .drama of 
Buddliism in Ceylon it is not enough to impress tlic reader 
with tlio higli antiquity and sanctity of tho island forming the 
scene of action. Tho JlaliSrujavaipsa or great lino of 
illnstrions rulers in whose family Gotama the Bnddiia, tho 
main actor and boro, was bom, is indisponsahlo as a means of 
lieightcning its antiquity and importance. Gotama’s descent 
is traced from MaliRsammala. the first clecteil ruler and 
l(«der of men through three stages; from JIaliiisammata to 
Aceima, from Accimh to Nomiya, ami from Xi'iniyn to 
Siidilhoilana, father of Siddhartha-Gotama— a theologiml 
device followed in tho Gosjk-Is of jesns Christ.' The fiimity- 


» 8 ». 1 , 17 : ‘H** all i^traUcn'* frtmt to I>4vril »»» 

feurtwi Kiwrution*! nrwl fn-m Da%W until U«*cftrT)tr;*#wfcy 
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line may be briefly traced from king Okkaka (Iksvaku), the 
pride being taken in having Gotama as a scion of the Solar 
race of IChattiyas. The illustrious predecessors of Jesus of 
"Nazareth were all great pa.triarchs and prophets born in the 
Hebrew race, and their noble traditions are embodied in the 
Old Testament. As regards the illustrious predecessors of 
Gotama of Kapilavatthu, many of them are passing shadows, 
mere names, and the traditions of a few only are still preserved 
in the Jatakas and other Indian works. The chroniclers of 
Ceylon were not bound to vouchsafe for the authenticity of 
the long string of ornamental names.^ 

2. Beginning of historical period. — The sequence of 
events which is .the essence of historical narratives needs a 
framework of chronology. This is sought to be built in the 
chronicles of Ceylon on a twofold succession, the succession of 
rulers and ruling dynasties {rdja-parampard) and the succession 
of the leading Elders [thera-parampard):^ The comparative 
continuity of the first being greater, the chronicles naturally 
rely more upon it. The chronology must begin from a 
certain definite date, which, in the case of the Ceylon 
chronicles, is the year of the Buddha’s demise, making the 
starting point of the Buddha Era {Buddhavassa). 

A happy coincidence is imagined and availed of to build 
up a systematic chronology of the kings of Ceylon, the 
coincidence of the day of the Buddha’s demise with that of 
th landing of the exiled prince Vijaya on the island of Lanka.^ 
A prediction is put into the mouth of the Buddha to raise the 
importance of his appearance on the island as the founder of 
the first Aryan role. An account is given of the circum- 
stances that led to the banishment of the prince which proved 
to be a blessing in disguise for the future history of the island 
as a whole. 

The chroniclers who were mad with the idea of the 
Indo -Aryan rule did not foresee the difficulties to be met by 
the modern historian. The abruptness of the establishment 
of an Indian form of monarchy goes against other historical 
traditions that sensibly represent it as ihe final result of an 
earlier and long process of settlement and colonization. They 
are silent altogether on the previous trade-connection of the 
island with the mainland of India. They are unaware of the 
tradition narrating how a leader of sea-going Indian merchants 


foTirteen generations; and from the carrying away into Babylon unto Christ, 
are fourteen generations.’ 

^ Dlpavaima, III; MaJidvamsa, II; Geiger’s translation, pp. lOff. 

2 Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas {S.B.B,, Vol. XI), Intro., pp. xlvi ff. 

® Dlpavamsa, IX, 21 ; Mahdvamsa, VII, 1-3. 
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figured ultimately as the first monarch of Coylon and the 
founder of the first ruling dynasty. Ifoithcr tho process of 
colonization nor that of linguistic dorclopment could Imre 
taken place so soon. Tlioy would have us believe that the- 
conqueror of tho island then under tho sway of the Yakkhas, 
and tho founder of tho first monarchy favourable to the 
propagation of Buddlusm, was the banished cromi prince 
Vijaya, tho son of king Sthabahu of the country of Lfda, with 
Sihapura as its capital, and tho grandson of the king of 
Vmign on his maternal side. Tho location suggested leaves no 
room for doubt that the chroniclers kept in view Eudha 
(Ardhaniagadht Ladlia) moaning West Bengal and Sirphapura 
on tho northern border of tho country of Kaliiiga. Tho 
logond * recorded by Hiuen Tsang mentions South India as 
tho scene of action of the lion na>d the princess. Frcsumably 
behind this legend was the iustorj- of Simliapiira on the 
southern portion of Kalinga. The fondness of tho people of 
Coylon for tho first.namcd Simhapura ns tho homeland of 
Vijaya is clear from tho fact that oven in later times two 
Indian princes, Nissaiikamalta and Silhasamnlla, from the 
royal house of this place, were successively offered tho throne 
of Ceylon.* But if Siiphapura, the homeland of Vijaj-n. 
wore situated in western Bengal or southern India, there is no 
reason why the sliip which carried Vijaya and his councillors 
and officers touched the western coast of India at tho jairts of 
Bharuknocha (Broach) and Suppamka (Sopitra) and pro- 
ceeded therefrom to reach the western shore of Coylon. It is 
equally unintelligible why another ship wn,s carrjdiig Vijaya 'a 
wife and her female companions to Ifnhiliidfp,s, which wa.s 
undoubtedly an island governed by women and situated, 
according to Jlegasthoncs * and Ilinon Tsang,< below Persia 
and near tlie mouth of tlio Indus. Tlie identification of 
Liljn by Geiger with Liita on tlio wcsteni ro-ast of India above 
Gujarat does not wiiolly meet the situation. Tlie oldest form 
of the Sinhalese language, ns found in the early Itr.Viml 
inscriptions, appears os an Iiido-Aiyaii dialect, which is verj- 
closely allied to tho laiigiiago of the Mnnsohra version of 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts. In noeoimting for all thesi- facts the 
historian cannot but think of Siqiliupum in flic loner <wter;i 
Punjab. 

Tlie cbniige of Ibc genitive siiflix «!/« (Pali *"1) into A/i 
is a distinctive characteristic of old Sinhnieso, « hicli is witliou! 


» Wftttrw. On Viwtn CJtwwy, 11. 233. 

» r.T5.. ^ 0 . vv. tR foil. 
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its parallel in any of the earlier known inscriptions of India. 
This goes to connect the language with Old Persian in which 
we have liyd for sya and the Dardic speech of Dardistan.^ It 
is’iiear about Dardistan that there still dwell a people called 
Singhans, i.e. Simhalas (Pali Sihalas). 

The chronicles of Cordon have nothing to say about the 
Uttarapatha background of the ancient history of Ceylon. 
They vdU offer us cheap and fantastic explanations for the 
origin of the two names of the island, Sihala because of the 
epithet Sihala earned by I^ijaya’s father Sihabahu since he 
had slain the lion," and Tainbapanni because of the fact that 
on their first landing on the island the hands of Vijajj-a’s 
companions were coloured red with the dust of the red earth. 
lAdiile playing on the word iamhapdni ^ ‘red hand’, the 3 ’^ betraj'' 
their ignorance of the fact that Tainbapanni was just a Pali 
equivalent of the Sanskrit name Tamraparni or Tamravarni, 
meaning the copper-coloured or red-coloured. 

The matrimonial alliances between the ro^’^al house and 
nobles of Ccjdon and those of the neighboming country of 
Pan^jra are not unexpected. The island may have needed tlie 
services of the traditional eighteen guilds from Pandjm for her 
tomi-plamiing and industrial devolojDinent. The building of 
the towns of Tambaiianni and Anuradhai^ura with its suburbs 
by Vijaya and the xirinces and coimciUors wdio accompanied 
him is apparently too realistic to be disbelieved, although the 
fact may be that the -work w’^as not accomplished aU^at once, v 

After setting uxi Vijaya as the Idng eponymous of Cejdon 
the chroniclers seem interested in building up a 
parallel to that of Magadha: from Vijaya to Devanampiya 
Tissa, from Ajatasattu to Dhammasoka. Thereafter the 
thread of synchronism is lost, and it can be rarely estabhshed 
in individual cases on the joint evidence of the chronieles of 
Ceylon and other independent records. 

The year of the Buddha’s demise as known nowadays 
in Ceylon, Siam and Burma is 543 B.C. But the Buddha Era 
of 48TB.C. was current in Ceylon up till the fifteenth century, 
at the close of which a reform of the calendar was made. 
483 B.C. agrees very nearly with 486 B.C., which is fixed on 
the strength of the Chinese dotted record maintained at 
Canton till the end of the year A.D. 489 and 487 B.C., which 
^ay be fixed on the strength of the contemporaneity of 
Bevanampiya Asoka with the five Greek kings.^ In accord- 

^ Barua, Ceylon Lectures, p. 46, f.n. 4. ^ Malmvarnsa, Chap. 7, v. 42. 

® J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 51; ibid., 1906, pp. 984ff.; Epi. ZeyL, III, pp. 4ff.; 
J’R.A.S., Ceylon Branch, XXIII, No. 67, pp. 141ff.; Barua, Asoka and H%s 
Inscriptions, I, pp. 6ff. 
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ance with the Baddha Era of 483 B.C. Geiger presents the 
chromole tables of the Idtigs of O^Ion and JIagadha asholow: 


1. Vijaya .. 
Interregnum 

2. Pandu Vusudeva 

3. Abhaya . , 
Interregnum 

4. Panduka Abhaya 

6, Mu^aaiva 
6. Devanampiya Tissa 


B.C. 


BCj 

483-44S 

< 1. Ajatosattu 

491-150 

445-444 

C 2. TJtlayrvbbadda 

450-443 

444-414 

<■ 3. Anuruddha and Muijda 443-435 


L 4. JtSgada^ka 

435-4 H 

414-304 

C 6. SusunSga 

411-393 

394-377 

C 6. KtUaaoka . , 

393-3G5 


r 7. Ton sons of KSblsoka 

365-313 

377-307 

J 8. Xinelfandabrothcre 

343-321 


C 0. Cftndflgtitfa 

321-297 

307-247 

r 10. BmdusAra 

297-269 

247-207 

111. Bhammasoko 

2GO-232 


Tho immediate successor of king Vijayn is said to have 
been Pan^uvasa ' or Panduvasiidora * who tras tho youngest 
brother of Vijaya and reigned for thirty years. Tho clmngo of 
tho Dlpavatnsa name Pan^uvasa into Pandurasudova must 
have boon purposely done in tho later chronicle i/n/idfanisfl, 
the author of which seoms to havo boon somehow acquainted 
with tho name of Paundrarasudora, king of Vnhga and 
Kaliriga, mentioned in tho Ma/iabhdrafn in conneotion with tho 
military campaign of Blilma.^ But tlio carlior name Pa^duvflsa 
meaning the palo-robcd one would seem more appropriate in 
view of tho acco\mt given in tho Mahdvaipsa of iiis arrival in 
Ceylon with a retinue of thirty^two followers, all in tho giiiso 
of Indian wandering ascetics {paribhajalvUnQava). Tlio later 
^chronicle'suporsodes the earlier one in mentioning tho mouth 
of tho river Jfahukandara * as the landing place of Pandu- 
vfisudova and his rotinuo.* From this ])laco they are said 
to walk down to Upatissaguma, a locality’ in a suburb of 
Anurudhapura, 

Another hapj)y coincidence is devised for a critical 
juncture when a suitable princosa was needed to ho tho queers 
of PanduvAsa. The princess supplied u a feakya maiden called 
Kaccanu or Bhaddakaccanu who arrlvotl on tho island pro* 
cisely nith n retinue of thirty-two maidens. The story of 
matrimonial nlljanco of tlio royal house with a Sitkya royal 
house of a kingdom founded on the sojtheni hank of tlie 
Ganges, was thought to Ik* an attractive prtdiide to a course of 
events leading to tlio estaWi-shwont of tJio Buddhist fattii in 
the Island. The foundation of a now 6.\kyn territory on tli'’ 
soiJtlicrn bank of the Gnngi*s needed a jilausiblo expfaimtjon, 

* X, 2. * ArcLKlrKt*;%^u\‘tU. 

> pAbUit r.. C1v«p. 31. V. I! (WAfrvv &«I 

» AfoMwjrwrt. VIU, 12. Ac«>MtnR to Oru-^-T, it l 
ftrfom to til" rorth of Jfanoar. 

* «tv.. viir. IS. 
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and it was fomid in tlie historical tradition of the massacre of 
the 6 akyas by Vidhdabha the nsnrper king of Kosala in the 
‘last year of the Buddha’s life.^ The same is utilized by the 
Cibroniclers of other places for explaining the foundation of 
i^akj-a territories elsewhere.- I have shown elsewhere that the 
story of the decimation of the J^akyas in the Buddha’s life- 
time is falsified by the Pali canonical representation of the 
Sakyas of Kapilavatthu as one of the powerful claimants for 
the bodity remains of the Buddha.^ 

The earlier chronicle- has nothing more to say than this 
that the {^akya princess Kaccana wlio came to the island 
from Jambudij)a (India) became the chief queen of Panduvasa. 
The relationship of Panduvasa with Vija3^a is not mentioned, 
nor is it said that he came across from India. The Dli^vamisa 
is silent about the territory from which Kaccana came and the 
circumstances under which she had to leave her father’s 
territoiy.-’ The missing linlvs are ingeniously supifiied in the 
Malmvamsa. We are told that the princess Bhaddakaccana, 
too, came in a ship vith her retinue, all in the guise of female 
wandering ascetics (joaribbajika)''’ evidently to evade the risk 
of bemg attacked b3'’ pirates on the wa3L The fascination of 
the niunber thirty-three for the chronicler lay apx^arently in 
the theological motive to suggest that the island was converted 
into a heaven of the thirt3’--threo gods and goddesses. 

The chronicles did not stop there. The3’' would bring into 
the island the seven Sakya princes, all grandsons of Amitodana, 
a brother of Suddhodana, to figure as seven gamanis or village 
headmen. ° The seven settlements of these jirinces, all 
'brothers of Bhaddakaccana, wore respectively named after 
them as Ramagama, Tissagama, Anuradliagama, MahaUgama, 
Dighavugama, Bohinlgama." The Mahavamsa omits the 
name of Tissa and spells the name of the seventh prince as 
Rohana. It credits Anuradha also with the excavation of a 
tank to the south of .Ajiuradhagama.® 

The parallelism between the two rdja-parampards is 
brought out thus in the Dlpavamsa: In the ninth year of 
Ajatasattu’s reign Vijaya came to Ceylon. In the sixteenth 
year of Udaya’s reign Panduvasa was crowned. In the 


Mahavamsa, VIII, 18-19. 

^ Watters, On Yuan Chivang, I, p. 238. 

^ B. C. Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, Chap. V. 

^ Dipavarnsa, X, 1-2. 

® Mahavamsa, VIII, 24 : The landing place of the princess is said to have 
been Gonagama apparently at the mouth of the same river called Mahakandara. 
® Dipavarnsa, X, 6-7; Mahavamsa, IX, 15. 

’ Dipavarnsa, Chap. X. 

® MahavarnscT, Chap. IX, vv. 9-11. 
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interval between tlio two kings, Vijaya and Panduvasa, the 
island had no long for one year. In the twenty-first year of 
Nagadasa Panduvasa died and Abhaya was crowned. In the 
fourteenth year of Candagutta king Pakundaka died and his 
son Sliitasiva was consecrated, the cightconth year of 
Asoka king ISIutasiva died to bo succeeded by liis son Dora- 
nampiya Tissa.^ Pakundaka of the Dipavamsa is the same 
king as Panduka Abhaya of the Mahavamsa, father of Jitutasiva 
and grandfather of Tissa. The identity of tlio two i^? suggested 
in the Dipavamsa itself.* 

The royal line of Vijaya, better of Panduvilsa, became 
deflected when the rulership of the island was seized by 
Pakundaka or Panduka Abhaj’a after slaying seven of his 
maternal uncles, the younger brothers of lang Abhaya, who 
died after a successful reign of twenty years. On hia paternal 
side Panduka Abhaya is represented as tlie grandson of the 
6akya prince who figured in the island as Dlgluivu the clover 
Gamanl.* It is interesting to note how the chroniclers availwl' 
themselves of tho Indian legend of Dovagabbhfv, Nandagopfi, 
Vasudova and Kamaa as contained in tho Ghata Jfitnka.^ 

It is certain that Dovanaippiya Tissa who n-as definitely a 
Ceylon contemporary of Dovunaippiya Asoka was jircccdod liy 
a line of kings, even if wo prefer with Pr. Pamnavitana to 
regard them as elected leaders and not as properly consccmlid 
ruTors. Tho royal line winch commenced from the reign of 
Pakupdaha or Pandnka would seem quite historical. Tlw 
earlier framework of the political histoiy of Ceylon is more or 
loss a got np tiling. Tho true significance of tho Dijm'amsn 
namo Panduvasa is stUl a matter of spcciilatiou. I have taken* 
it so far to mean tho jialo-robed oue, but it may a.s welt bo a 
Pali or Prakrit equivalent of Pandyavar^a moaning one from 
tho Pandya country, i.o. a Pundya by his nationality. 'Hic 
namo Panduka is apparently of tho same import. Acconling 
to Mogastiicnes tho Pundyas were originally a jK'Ople ulio 
maintained tho tradition of a matriarchnl form of socioty.* 

Assuming that tho politic.al hlstora* of Ceylon began from 
tho reign of Panduka, it is important to note bow Ids caw r 
described in tho chronicles. He rose into power and otntneruv 
from tho family of a villngo headman and jxipular leader.' 
Ho started his career ivs a robber with the foivst os his liidmg 


* XI, S-H 

» X. 


» » s 

» JMiL’i, So, < 51 . 


► McCnmilf*, /rv/irt. p. 150. * , 

• Cf. 
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place. The first definite step to seizing the rulership was to 
get rid of his rivals. After obtaining the rulership his first 
duty was. to estabhsh peace and order in the country. The 
ehronicles credit him with an unusual length of reign for 
seventy years. His son and successor Mutasiva, too, is said 
to have reigned for sixty years. The earlier chronicle slops 
over a very important matter relating to Panduka’s leign, 
which is dealt with in the Mahdvamsa. It appears that in 
building up Anuradhapura into a fine and prosperous city, 
evidently on the site of Anm'adhagtoa, he faithfully followed 
the Indian system of tovm -planning and town administration. 

The city was provided with fom’ gates, each of which 
opened into a dvdragdma or suburb. Four tanks were 
caused to be made, one on each side, all named after Abhaya. 
The city was guarded by the Yakkha shrines on the four 
sides, that of the Yakkha Kalavela on the east side, that of 
the Yakkha Cittaraja on the same side at the lower end of the 
Abhaya-tank, that of a Yakkhini at the south gate, the Banyan 
shrine of the Yakkha Vessavana Kubera presumably at the 
north gate, and the Palmyra-palm shrine of Vyadhideva 
presumably at the west gate.^ Within the precincts -of the 
royal palace was' built the central shrine of an Assamukhi 
yakkhini. To aU of these demi-gods and demi -goddesses the 
sacrificial offerings were caused to be made year by year, while 
on festival days the king sat beside the image of Cittaraja 
on a seat of equal height and having the doUs of gods and 
goddesses and human dancers to dance before them. 
Similarly the charity-halls were put up on the four sides.^ 

The city was caused to be guarded by a city-warden 
{nagara-guUiJca). On its western side were quartered the 
cm^las who did the work of sweepers, cleaners of sewers, 
corpse-bearers and watchers of the cemetery. The caTiddlas 
had a separate cemetery for their use to the north-east of 
their locahty. North of the canddla cemetery and between 
it and the Pasana mormtain were built the huts for the 
huntsmen {vyddhas). In the space to the north of these and 
extending as far as the Gdmam tank was built a hermitage for 
the hermits {tdpasas). To the east of the same caTidald 
cemetery was built a house for the Nigantha (Jaina recluse) 
Jotiya, and in that locality dwelt the Nigantha called Giri 
and the recluses {sainaiwis) of various orders. A temple 


^ Mahavamsa (X, 89-90) -wrongly places tlie slirines of Vessavana and 
Vyadhideva on the -western side. 

2 JMahavamsa (X.. 90) places them only on the vrestem side. Geiger and 
others have failed to make out the right -word ddnasamhTiagavatihum ; here 
yonasabhdgavatihxim is meaningless. 
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(demlmla) was caused to be built for the Nigantha Kumbhnndn 
which was named after him. Westward of these and easWard 
of the huts of huntsmen dwelt five hundred families of 
herehcal faith. Beyond Jotiya’s house and on this side of 
the Gamani tanh were caused to be built a retrait for the 
wandering ascetics (parihhdjakarama), and an abode for the 
Ajivikas, and a residence for the Brahmanas. 

Here the city of Anuradhapura as built by Pandiika 
Abhaya appears as a Ceylon counterpart of on Indian city like 
Eajagaha, Vesali or Pataliputta. Whetlicr all the details 
given in the Mafidiianisa about it, when it was first built, bo 
literally true or not, the religious conditions and atmosphere 
which prevailed in the island previous to the reign of Bovu* 
naippiya Tissa and the propagation of Biiddliism aro precisely 
the same as those presupposed by the 13th Rook Edict o'f 
Asoka. The hermits. Brahman wandering nscotics, Ajlrika.s, 
Jaina and other recluses wore the precursors of the Buddhist 
missionaries and preachers as much as in India as in Ceylon. 
They were the pra-Asokan and pro-Tissa evangelists of the 
Indo-Aiyan culture who prepared the ground for Biid- 
dliism.’ The island had the age-old shrines of the Vakkliss, 
Rilkkliasas, Pisneas and Nfigas. Mnhindn, the king of the 
gods, had boon the guardian deity of Lanka hoforo Jlahinda, 
the propagator of Buddliism, took over the charge of the 
island. The nscetio god Siva had a good deal of hold over the 
religious hobof of the people, and it is nmnifo.st even from the 
personal names of Girikandasiva and king Jlulasiva, father of 
Tissa. The god Uppalavanna or Visnu was the intermediary 
between the two Maliindae. 

The contemporaneity of Tissa with Asoka, both honourcfl 
with the same epithet, is shown to have affonlcd an imiKirtant 
junction for the meeting of the three lines of chronologic.ii 
succession, namely, the Tajaparamjmran of Slagadha and 
Ceylon and the thcraparampaTil of tlic orthodox Buddhist 
order. Thus the chronicles enjoy a triple inijiortanra' through 
their bearings on the early jmlilicnl bistories of India and 
Ceylon and the early liistoty of Buddliism. As regunw 
Coylon, tbo political, social and religious hackgroiind of this 
junction lias already been dLscu“«ed and cbaracterired. Iiw 
three inain landmarks of the e.sriy history of Buddhism from 
tbo demise of llie Buddha aro the three ortlimlox counrjU 
(fuinpr/is), each preceded liy a general gntheriug of the ttionks 
{fmnijfSIn), out of which the delegates acre s-levt'-'l. in 
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connection with the councils the three royal, patrons are said 
to have gained in importance, namely, Ajatasattu, Kalasoka 
and Dhammasoka. While judging the success of a reign three 
main* considerations rest on the chroniclers’ decision: (i) the 
removal of the undesirable elements and the quelhng of the 
disturbing factors with a view to making the island a fit 
habitat for the higher races of men, (2) the works of piety and 
pubhc utility, and (3) the aids to the cause of religion and 
religious foundations and the development of art and architec- 
ture. From the Buddhist point of view too, the main grounds 
of consideration are: (1) the patronage to the orthodox order 
in the task of collecting the traditional teachings of the 
Buddha, handing them down by an oral tradition or preserving 
them by means of writing, and promoting the cause of 
Buddhist education and scholarship, (2) the aids to the same 
in maintaining its activity and integrity by getting the help 
of the heretics and schismatics„ 5 ,and (3) the stabilization of 
the position of Buddhism and enhancement of its popularity 
through the erection of magnificent monasteries, {dramas^ 
vihdras) and Buddhist shrines, particularly the thupas or 
dagobas, the latter as tangible means of keeping up the 
memory of the Buddha and other great personages among his 
disciples and followers. Judged by all the six considerations 
Devanarnpiya Asoka of India was sure to be found the best 
monarch on the earth who appeared to the* chroniclers as a 
hving embodiment of the caTckavatU ideal of the Buddha. 
It was then natural to them to idolize as much Dhatnmasoka 
of Jambudipa as their own Devanarnpiya Tissa. 

To honour Devanarnpiya Tissa as the first great builder 
the Mahdvamsa preserves the following traditional list of 
memorable erections: the Mahavihara and Cetiyavihara, the 
Thuparama and Mahathupa, the shrine of Mahabodhi, a 
stone-pillar before the Mahacetiya or Mahathupa bearing an 
inscription, the Collar-bone shrine at Mahiyangana, the 
Issarasamanaka Vihara on the spot where Mahinda converted 
five hundred votaries of Issara meaning Siva, the Tissa Tank, 
the Pathama Thupa at the landing place of Mahinda, the 
Vessagiri Vihara at the place where Mahinda converted five 
hundred men of the Vessa caste, the dehghtful Upasikavihara, 
Hatthalhaka Vihara and two nmineries, the Jambukola 
Vihara at the port of Jambukola in Nagadipa, and the Tissa 
Mahavihara and Pacinavihara at Anuradhapura.^ 

The rdjaparampard of Magadha as presented in the 
chrooicles shows the succession of four ruhng dynasties: the 


^ Malmvamsa, XX, 17-26. 
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dynasty traced from Ehntiya, father of Bimbisara, and a 
fnond and contemporary of Suddlmdana, father of Goiama 
the Buddha, the Susunaga (SaisunSga), the Nanda, the 
Moriya (Maiirya,). They more tmamaro of t!ie fact that tjio 
rulers of the first dynasty -wero known as Haryajikasd Tho 
Puranas treat tho first two dynasties ns one and apply to it 
the name of Si^unaga or Saidunfiga. The chronicles are not 
concerned with the Ephadrathas who were the precursors of 
the Haryankas, It is on the whole found that tlio chrono- 
logical succession of the rulers of Jlagndha from Bhiitiya as 
suggested in tho chronicles is tho most reliable of nil. The 
Buddhist Sarvastivadn tradition is defective for a two-fold 
reason: (I) that it ignores tho history of a century', and 
(2) that it is guiltj' of a confusion between Kfdasoka the 
Susunaga and Dhammfisoka tlio Moriynn. Tho importance 
of Ajatasattu is stressed on two grounds: (1) tho collection 
of tho bodily remains of the Budrlha from all tho thfipas in 
which they wore at first enshrined for depositing tiiom in one 
thupa built at Rajagaha, and (2) tho facilities olTorod to tho 
five hundred loading Thorns whon they mot at the First Cotmcil 
for tho collection of tho words of tho Buddha and tho pre- 
paration of tho first redaction of tho Tlioravada or Pali Canon. 

With regard to the first n-iso deed of Ajfitnsattu for 
facilitating tho CTOat work to bo done by Dliammi'isokn tho 
ohtoniolos sought to establish an island parallel in a similar 
deed on the part of Dovfmainpiya Tissa with reforenco to the 
groat work to bo done by Duttlmgamani Abhaya who was tho 
national boro of Coylon in the estimation of Mahanilmn, tho 
famous author of tho ilahavamsn. Unexpectedly tho account 
given of tho Rajagaha Tltiipa of AfiitavKii mth all the 
details of its construction' is iiighly o.vaggeratcd. Tijis 
account presupposes not only a Buddhist stupa in India, siirii 
as that of Bhurhnt completed as late as 100 B.C., but also 
even those built in Coylon in tbo lime of Duttbaguinani. 

As regards tbo part playorl by Ajatasattu in conrectiou 
with the First Bnddliist Council, tbo Pali Canonical actsmnt 
in the Vinaj-a Ciillavagga, Cliap. XI, is completely silent. 
Tho ohroniclcs while giving an account of tho First Connell 
ovcr.stop certain limits set in the earlier and more authentic 
Vinaya description. Tho latter, for iuKtance, does not 
ns. 50 ciate the place, of tlio Council with the Sattaji-inni Cave, 
nor does it tell ii.s that tho three Pitnkns were brought into 
oxistenco by the Tin ms under the lo.sdership of Mahflkns'.sj'.*. 


* It. C. Law, st/rejtAei, ji, SO. 

• Su«jS~it!nU»iAl. a, ly. 61 Iff.: TW/wmtw, [r’. 31.33 
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The descrijitioii goes onlj^ so far as to stato that tho luioleiis 
of the Biiddliist canon was formod by the five Nikayas and 
two Vinaya books, nainol 3 % tho BhikhJiu-iuhhanga and tho 
Bhi JeJeJmm - v ihha ?) ga.^ 

It is true that tho Vinaya account of tho Second Buddhist 
Coimcil, too. clearly x^ohits to 100 B.C. as an imjiortant 
chronological landmark of the oarly history of Buddhism, and 
the fact is corroborated b}- tho internal evidence of a few 
other Canonical texts." It may bo true that 100 B.E. fell 
vlthin tho reign of Kfilfusoka, identified by Dr. Baycliaudhuri 
with Krikavarna of tlie Buranas. But tho Vinaya description 
is reticent on tlic ])art jilaycd by Kfilusoka in the matter of 
the Council itself. Tlierc is another imjiorlant point of 
difference to winch tho reader^ attention must bo drawn. 

All that the Vinaya account offers us is a description of 
the general conference of tho Thoras which ajipointcd a judicial 
committee of eight representatives to give its considered 
findings on the ten issues arising from the indulgences of tlio 
^^^‘'jjip^dtaka monks of ^^es^^l! in contravention of Vinaya 
rules. 

It has nothing to say regarding tho Second Council 
convened to recite and canonize tho authoritative Buddhist 
texts and the Great Council {Mahasanglti) convened by the 
Vajjiputtaka monks for vindicating their jiosition as against 
the arbitrary action of tho orthodox Tlicras. It is reticent 
also on the rise of the eighteen Buddhist sects and .schools of 
thought J)re^dous to tlic reign of Asoka as a sequel to the first 
rupture lirought about in tho Saugha by tho VajjqDuttaka 
seceders. 

These three deficiencies are made good in tho chronicles. 
That tho Vinajm descrijDtion is incomplete without the account 
of the Second Council xirojior may be taken for gi’anted, 
otherwise the incorporation of some texts and compilations 
into the growing corpus of the Buddhist Canon, oven such 
texts as the Vinaya Malidvagga and Gullavagga, the Serissa- 
kavatthu and several discourses with reference to Patafijuitta, 
is inexphcable. It seems very likely that the high-handed 
action on the part of the orthodox section of the Buddhist 
brotherhood of the age was bound to be followed by a schis- 
matic reaction. This eventuality is equally borne out by the 
Sarvastivada tradition as embodied in the writings of 
Vasumitra, Bhavya and Viintadeva. The Chinese pilgrim 

^ Vinaya Pitaka, edited by Oldenberg, II, p. 287. 

® The Serissaka story forming tho canon basis of tho Vimiina and Peta- 
vatthus professes to be a composition of 100 B.E. B. 0. Law, History of Pali 
Literature, Vol. I, p. 36. 
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Hiuen Tsang, too, was well awaro of tho tradition about the 
eightoon sects. Xlnfortunatoly ovon Vasumitra, tho onrliest 
among tho SarviistivSda writers, cannot bo supposed to havo 
floirrishod in an ago anterior to the reign of tho Kusuna king 
Kaniska. Tho reliability of tho Coylon tradition about tho 
rise of tho eighteen sects prior to Asoka’s time is doubted for 
tho first time by Dr. D. E. Bhandarkar on tho strength of tho 
ovidonco of the three versions of Asoka’s Scliism Pilfer Edicts 
at SSmath, Kaufembl and SaficJ' and subsoquontly dis- 
cussed at length by Dr. Barua,- and in tho opinion of both tho 
history of tho riso of those earlier Buddhist sects must Iiavo to 
be relegated to a post-Asokan period. Tho utmost concession 
which coidd bo mado to tho Coylon tradition is that tho 
imorthodox views discussed in tho Katliavailhu which is 
traditionally a compilation of tho oightconth yaiar of Asoka’a 
reign, were tho views of individual members and thoir 
adherents within ono' and tho same Savglia and not those of 
Boparato sects and schools of thought whoso names figure 
prominently in Indian inscriptions, none of wliieh can bo 
dated earlier than tho first century' B.C. and later than tho 
third century after Christ. Buddlinghosa, tho author of tho 
Kalhavalthn Commentary, clearly distinguishes between tho 
viotvs as uphold by the individual teachers and thoir supporters 
in Asoka’s time, and tho same ns uphold in his days by tho 
different Buddhist sects and schools. Tho author of tho 
Nil:3ya-sangraJia suggests an ingenious way out of tlio difficulty 
by stating that tho Tirthakas who had bcon oxpollod from tho 
Saiighn in Asoka’s timo on account of tlioir non-conformity 
with tho rules of tho Canon grow angry and assembled at 
Nfdandu. They deliberated together witli a view to causing 
a breach among tho 6akya monks. Dotorminod to bccomo 
monks again, tiioy returned, and failing to gain admission 
into tho Thcriya order, they wont to tho fratornitics of tho 
sovonteon schismatic sects, tho Mahrisanghikn and tho rest. 
Even these orders they loft afterwards, and after two hundred 
and thirty-fivo years from tho Buddha’s demise they separated 
into six divisions and resided in six places giving rise to nine 
later sects: Homavnta, Bfijagiri, Siddhrirtba, Pfirvafiaill, 
Apam4ailt, Vitjirl, Vaitulya, Andhaka and Anya-malut- 
safighikn.’ 

'Dins tho author of a Sinbaloso ciironiclo of tho fourteontli 
century tried to roconcilo tho earlier available Coylon tradi- 


• rrii'iswl IM., |>. 100, 

• IVfinui. anti Hit I’t. 1, J'p. 333fr. 

• *Viit3yj**fJr>yraAa, p. P. 
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tions regarding the rise of the Buddhist schismatics as several 
sects both before and after Asoka. They are apparently 
guilty of an anachronism. The Schism Pillar Edict of Asoka 
promulgates an ordinance, meaning to penalize those who wiU 
cause a division in the Sanglia {ye, h]iakliat% future tense), 
while the Ceylon traditions teU us that Asoka actually 
penalized the schismatics. Here is a glaring instance of 
confusion between the future on the one hand and present and 
past on the other. 

The Dipavamsa says nothing about the Nandas. Inci- 
dentally it refers to the reign of Candagutta of the Moriya 
family {Moriya-kula).^ The gap between the Susunagas and 
the Moriyas is filled up by the Mahavamsa ^ with the reign of 
the Nine Nandas. In the latter work Candagutta is said to 
have killed Dhanananda, the last Nanda king, and secured 
the sovereignty over the ..whole of Jambudipa under the 
guidance of the wrathful Brahman Canaklm (Canakya). The 
Mahdvamsa-Tlhd goes stiU further to avail itself of a fantastic 
story to account for the name of Candagutta and of other 
legends to connect Candagutta and his descendants with the 
Moriyas, undoubtedly the Moriyas of Pipphahvana, and 
ultimately with the Sakyas of ICapilavatthu. It narrates the 
early life and training of Candagutta under Canaldra.^ 
Evidently there grew up in later times a Ceylon Buddhist 
version of the legend of Candagutta and Canakka^ as a counter- 
part of the Brahmanical and Jaina versions. 

With the chroniclers of Ceylon Bindusara, the son and 
successor of Candagutta, is Just a passing shadow. They are 
unaware of the legend of Bindusara in the Manjusrl 
Mulakaljpa. 

The historical value of the Pah legendary materials for 
the hfe and career of Asoka has been carefully discussed and 
assessed by competent scholars.^ But it may not be out of 
place to state below some of the main results hitherto obtained. 
It is opined that these legends are not altogether fictitious. 
They are of great value only in so far as they supplement the 
information which can be gathered from the inscriptions and 
Greek writings. They are certainly one-sided and inconclu- 
sive. There was distinctly a Buddhist theological motive 
behind the connection which is sought to be estabhshed 
between the Moriyas of Magadha with the Moriya clan of 
warriors and ultimately with the Sakyas. In many respects 

^ Dlpavamsa, VT, 19. ^ Mahavamsa, V, 66. 

® Vamsattliappahasinl, I, pp. 183ff. 

^ Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 274ff.; Radhakumud Mookerji, Asoka, 
p. 2; Barua, Asoka and His Inscriptions, Pt. I, pp. Tff. 
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the legends are irreooncaahlo -vrith Asoka’s own records. On 
the whole tho tradition preserved in the Dt^iavamsa is most 
helpful to the modem historian, particularly with regard to 
the double conversion and coronation of Asoka. ° . 

The main concern of tho Coylon chroniclers about Asoka 
is to represent him as the greatest Imown Buddhist emperor 
of Jambudipa, as tho greatest builder of Buddhist viharas 
and religious monuments, and as tho greatest supporter of tho 
Buddhist faith and missionary activities. The vital point 
in which the inscriptions are apt to disappoint them is tho 
lack of corroboration of the truth in the legend claiining 
Mahinda and Sanghamittii to bo beloved children of Asoka 
by his Vai^ya wife Devi of Vidisu. Until the thirteenth or 
fourteenth year of Asoka iiis cliildren were completely out of 
tho picture (R.E. V). None can think of Asoka having 
grown up sons before his 276h regnal year (P.E. VH). Some 
amount of suspicion is sure to arise in connection with tho 
chroniolo story of llaliinda's coming to tho island through tho 
air, and this is onhancod by tho more probable story narrated 
by Hiuon Tsang that Mahinda’s missionary work hod boon 
directed to the country of Malayakfita which is no other than 
TamraparpI of tho Groat Epic, situated in the o.vtromo south 
of tho Deccan, below PiYndya or DrSaida and Tambapapyi 
of Asokan edicts (R.E. 11 and XHI). It is. from tho conntiy' 
of Jlalayakfita tliat Jlahinda went across to Coylon, the island 
of Tombapanni. 

Tho Bali traditional account of tlio riso of tho eighteen 
Biiddliist soots or schoois of thought during tho century which 
elapsed between tho reigns of Kfilfi.soka and Asoka and (hat 
of tho heterodox views iiplicld by others, tlie BrAhmans, tho 
Pandaraiiga Parivrajakns, Ajlvikas, and Nirgranthas, who. 
led by tho greed of gain, assumed the garb of mbnk.s and 
stoaltliily entered tho Asokurfima at PA(aIipntta, are itro- 
concilablo. It is said that on account of tlio herusies advoratcai 
by tliora the orthodox monks doclinort to hold tlic vpomlha 
or perform other ccclcsiasticnl functions with ihom for a 
jrcriod of nine years. A.soka deputed a high offioial to request 
thorn to resume lim xipostiiho ami other dtttics, ami wiien (hey 
decUned to do so, ho mi.siinden»tniuling the inUmtioii of the 
king's ortler, beheaded some of them, an action di'eply 
regretted by (ho king. To make amend.*! for the iihin'lrr 
committed liv his oflicer, Asoka causwl a coufen’nco ctf the 
monks to l«*'held at Batnlipiitta far esaiuining tlie inmiles 
of the loc.lI monnstery who «<w i!i.iiiit«iiiiiig th'Hr, ilims. 
They were examined by tho icaiUng 'riiora calhxl Sbfggiihpntta 
Ti-si.!, group by gn>up, ami Kiteh by lMt<h, in tlte kings 
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presence, and those whose views did not tally with the 
Vibhajjavada, Imown as the genuine doctrine of the Buddha, 
were disrobed and expelled. Thus the undesirable elements 
were got rid of. Thereafter the Theras who were the true 
followers of the Buddlia could be persuaded to resume and 
carry on the uposatha and other ecclesiastical duties as usual. 
They convened a council, the third orthodox Buddhist Council 
at Pataliputta mider the presidency of Moggahputta Tissa. 
The compilation and canonization of the Katfidvatthu, em- 
bodying accounts of the controversies which took place at the 
preceding conference and their results, formed the outstanding 
work of this Council, besides the usual rehearsal of the texts 
of the Buddhavacana as then known to the Buddhist com- 
munity. The Coimcil was followed by the despatch of 
Buddliist missions to different countries, situated mostly, if 
not all, -within India. The missions were despatched on the 
initiative of Moggaliputta Tissa. 

In the Katlidvattliu itself the points at issue are not 
referred to any person or sect. Each of them is discussed on 
its merit. Buddhaghosa, too, does not suggest that the 
points discussed arose from the views of any or all of the pre- 
Asokan eighteen sects. The sects which existed in his time 
are brought in only as distinct schools of thought who main- 
tained the -Ndews that were advocated in Asoka’s time by the 
outsiders who entered the Asokarama in the garb of Buddhist 
^ monks. The eighteen sects and their later offshoots came to 
figure prominently in the Indian inscriptions wliich cannot be 
dated earlier than the first century B.C. and later than the 
beginning of the fourth century A.D. The author of the 
N ikdyasangraha saw the difficulty and as a way out of it he 
came to suggest that the outsiders gained admission into the 
seventeen unorthodox sects after they had failed to enter the 
Orthodox order of the Theras. This does not solve the 
XDroblem regarding the rise of the eighteen sects in pre-Asokan 
times. The chronologj'' suggested in the Pah tradition of 
Ceylon is not identical with that offered by Vasumitra in his 
account of the sects.^ The light which may be obtained from 
the Schism Pillar Edict of Asoka is that there arose in his 
time certain causes threatening the unity and integrity of the 
Sangha, but these were not of a formidable nature. Ihe king 
was in a position to state that those causes could be easily 
removed and the Sangha could be rendered ‘whole and entire’ 
for all times to come. 


1 Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. I, Masuda, 
Early Indian Buddhist Schools. 
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The tradition ooncaming tho despatch of Buddhist 
missions to different places in India and to two places outside 
India deserves more than a passing notice Unfortiinatolj a 
similar tradition is not traced m tho works of other sootsi 
Hiuon Tsang knew certainly of a tradition that tho Thera 
Mahinda, a brother of Asoka, did his nussionarj i\ ork in the 
country of Malayakuta beloa Briivida before ho ii ont across 
to the island of Simhala Although tho missionaries wero sent 
on the authority of Moggahputta Tissa, it is found that tho 
places avathm India to which they aro said to have gone are 
places where Asoka sot up his edicts and insonptions 

1 Kaamira Gandhura Asoka’s Bock Edicts at Man 
sohra 

Rock Edicts at Shahbargarlii 
in the district of Poshaiiar 
Bock and Sfinor Rock Edicts 
at yorragudi in tho Karnool 
district 

Jlinor Rock Eihct at Gan 
math and Bi'ilkigiindn 
Minor Bock Edict at Isila 
Rock Edicts at SopArit 
Rock Edicts at Kfdsi in tlio 
district of Dohn Dun 

Tho two places or coimtnts mIucIi laj according to tho 
olironiolos oiitsido India are Su\ nnnnbhiiini and tho island of 
Lanka or Tambapanni It is sliomi Hint tho coiiiitrj of 
Tombapnnni uhioh finils mention in Asokn's Rock Ediits II 
and Xin IS not necessarily tho island of Tambapanni It is 
apparently tho country of Tuinrapariil, niodirn 'liimovellj 
district, placed bj tho Mahahhurata, south of I’aiitlja or 
Draiida uatli Mt Vaidi'irjaikn as its rockj landmark, in that 
case it is no other than Union Tsang’s coiintrj of Jlalni akfija 
There ovisted a land route, o\cn till the time of Kiuen Isinp. 
connecting Aparanta and KariiAta nath tlio loner KAierl 
Vallo> . It IS therefore possible that a trni oiler starting from 
Viihsfi and UjjajanT could reach the comitri of Tarnbapainu 
bolon Pandia by folloning tins land route along the hank* 
of tho Kaicrl aia ■Malitsamandala or Misorc Jhe joiiriiei 
further doini to tho island of Tambaivanm was a matter of 

crossing tho fony . . i ii„ 

As regaixLs ibmainnnhlirimi, it i' Kugg<”'t<''l that proUawr 
the original place name nais Sinannagin, which >' as <1 " 
of fouthim \ictroi"altj in Asoka’a time in new of It* tai 


2 Yona 

3 Maliisamandala 

4 Maharattha 

6 Vanaa asa 
C Aparanta 

7 Himavanta 
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that the Dipavanisa description differs materially from that 
in the Mahdvamsa.^ 

The chronicles speak of two coronations of Devanarnpiya 
Tissa, the second taldng place six months after the first, in 
honour of the presents from Asoka, his distinguished Indian 
friend and ally. According to Dr. Paranavitana the second 
coronation of Tissa was the proper form of royal coronation 
and the so-called coronations prior to that wore simple 
ceremonies of electing popular leaders. 

The Di%oavamsa alone speaks of two consecrations of 
Prince Piyadassana, the first 'under the title of Asoka, four 
years after his accession to the throne of Bmdusara, and the 
second under the title of Piyadassi, six years after the first.^ 
Here the Dipavamsa tradition representing ‘Asoka’ as a royal 
title assumed by Asoka must be preferred to the Divydvaddna 
legend representing the same as a personal name given him 
by his father at the instance of liis mother. The truth in the 
Dipavamsa tradition is borne out by the evidence ofithe inscrip- 
tions of Asoka.^ 

The tradition of the fratricidal war through which Prince 
Piyadassana’s way to his father’s throne lay is not clearly 
supported by the evidence of Asoka’s R.E. V. The Divyd- 
vaddna speaks of the Idlling of one stepbrother, which is a 
more probable story, while the Ceylon chronicles tell us that 
Asoka killed all his ninety-nine half-brothers. The story of 
Tissarakliha in the Malidvamsa blackening the history -of the 
closing period of Asoka’s reign was derived evidently from a 
later Indian source and it reads in some respects like the story 
of Tisyaraksita'in the Divydvaddim, The Divydvaddna story 
of the Ajivika guru of Asoka’s mother, predicting her son’s 
accession to the throne of Magadha, could not have its counter- 
part in any Pali work of Ceylon earher than the Majidvamsa- 
Tikd. The Dipavamsa agrees with the Divydvaddna in giving 


1 Dlpav., VIII, 11: 

Suvannabhumim gantvdna Sonuttard mahiddhikd I 
niddhametvd pisdcagane mocesi handhand halm || 

Malidv., XII, 44-45 : 

Saddhim Uttaratherena Sormtthero mahiddhiko I 
Suvannabhumim agamd, tasmim tu samaye pana II 
jdte jdte rdjagehe ddrake ruddarakkhasl 1 
samuddato nikkhamitvd bhakkhayitvdna gacchati II 

Cf. Samantapdsddikd, I, pp. 68£f., -where both the descriptions are given 
without any conunent. The earher chronicle does not place the country on the' 
^ea-shore and associates it with the Pisacas. 

2 Dlpav., VI, 22-24. 

3 Barua, Asoka and His Inscriptions, Pt. I, pp.- 16ff. 
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the credit for tho conversion of Asolvtv to the Buddhist faith to 
an Elder, ivhether the Thera Nigrodha or Sthavira Samudra, 
and not to a novico of seven years of ago, ivho is ropresontofl 
in the later ohroniole as the posthunious son of Siimana, the 
older stepbrother of Asoha The interest of the Dipavamm 
lies also in the fact that it settles once for all the interpretation 
of Asoha*s statement — samphe npaytlc, iihich occurs in Ins 
Minor Rock Edict 

Though the mystery of the personal relationship of 
Mahmda and Sanghamitta with Asoka cannot bo sohed in 
the hght of Asoka’s own records, there is no valid reason as 
yot to dispute tho fact of their going domi to Ccjlon for the 
propagation of Buddhism during tho reign of king Do\a 
nampiya Tissa Tho real foundation of tho lustorj of 
Buddliism in Ceylon may bo taken to hn\o boon laid through 
tho ostahhahmont of tho order of monks by Mahinda and that 
of tho order of nuns by Sanghamitta Tho traditional 
succession of tho Vmaya teachers is evpressK traced from 
Mahinda in tho Ytnaya Pantarapalha compiled m Cojlon bj a 
Thera named Dipa, and tho chronicle account of tho Buddliist 
missions despatched to dilToront countries is corrohorated, 
partly at least, ns shown by Geiger, by the relic casket insenp 
tions in tho Stupas of Sufichl and Sonuri, one of which pro 
sera 03 for us also tho name of Ifoggaliputta Tlio chromolo 
account of tho planting of a Bo graft m tho heart of Ccalon 
and that of the onshrmomont of certain relics of tho Buddha in 
some dagobas built in tho time of Dovanaippij a Tissa maj 
also bo taken to bo true 

As shown before tho soaontceiith chapter of the 
Dlpaiamsa commences a non chronicle mth thtso wonls 
‘Sntiwiso yojanam dJyham nllhiirnmht tillfininm i 
Yojaiuisala aialtnm siijorciia print Uitlam i 
Lanlddipavaram iiiimn mbhaUha rafnmUnmm i 
Vpelam naditalSUhi pablxilchi lanehi ca | 
dipam puraii ca rdjd ca U]taddulnn ca rf/uitiii/o | 

Ihfipam dtpafi capnbbalam vyydtmm bmthi bbdtbiintt 
bhdUiii ca buddlirnctlbo ca Icram bonti (<■ tahim | 
eladcie catiirondmam suniilba inninn bhSfala i' 

‘ Thirty tw o h agues in length, eighteen h agues m bn adt li . 
hiiiidrod leamies in ciri iimrerciice, siirnnindeil In the o< i an f s 
tho cacoIleiU laland called l,nnka. which is (airaaiben' a mine 
of treasure It jiosseases nvers and t inks, lulls an I furesta 
Thu island, tho cajiiLal. the king, the trouble, th- n Iiis. the 
stupa, the lake, the inountabi, the ganb li. the Bo 'r>^ * 
bbikkbunt, tho bliikUm and tho mea' ctalie<l Ilm! Ida - 
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those are the thirtcon themes. Liston when I speak of them, 
each in four names (in relation to foiu* Ages).’ 

The Diimmmsa presents hero only a bare outline of tho 
.political history of Ceylon from Miitasiva to Mahasena. As 
for the religions history, tho whole of Chap. XWI is devoted 
to tho career of Mahinda which extended over two reigns, 
namel}’’, that of Dovanampiya Tissa and that of Uttiya, his 
brother and successor. Tho Theras of Ceylon wore naturally 
interested in having before them a chronological succession of 
tho leading Viiiaya teachers from Mahinda onwards and a 
similar succession of tho leading nuns from tho time of 
Sahghamitta. Though tho first is missed in tho chronicles 
themselves, it is preserved in tho Vinaya Parivara. The 
second is presented in Chaj). XVIII of tho earlier clu’oinclo. 
Hero the earlier chroniclo credits Devanainjuj’-a Tissa with tho 
erection of tho Tissarama, an oxcollont monasteiy named 
after him and tho planting of a Bodhi graft at Maha- 
meghavana. 

For a sj^stematic traditional liistoiy of Cejdon from 
Mahasiva, tho 3’'ounger brother and successor of Uttiya, to 
IMahasena, we cannot but dejiend on tho Mahavmma. The 
Tiled has hardl}’- anytliing now to add to tho information 
supplied in the text. The central figure of this part of tho 
chronicle is Idng Dutthagamani, tho national hero of Ceylon 
and gi’eat builder of Buddhist religious monuments. Tho 
chronolog}'' of the kings as foiuid in this and tho earlier 
chronicle is now considered workable and generally corroot.^ 
Here the historical position of the clironiclos may be partially 
tested by the evidence of tho ancient inscriptions wliich are 
written in Asokan and later BrahmI. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, none of tho names by which the early kings of Ceylon are 
introduced in these inscriptions is identical with that which 
occurs in the chronicles. The identifications so far suggested 
are just tentative.^ 

These inscriptions envisage a political history of Ceylon 
from Uttiya, the brother and successor of Hevanampiya 
Tissa, to Gajabahuka Gamani (A.I). .173-195), more definitely 
from Saddha Tissa, the younger brother and successor of 
Dutthagamani Abhaya, to Gajabahuka Gamani. ^ The two 
main heroes, Devanampiya Tissa and Dutthagamani, are still 
missed in them. The employment of Devanapiya as a royal 
honorific goes certainly to prove that the tradition of Asoka 
was maintained in Ceylon up till the .second century A.D., if 


^ Wickremasinghe, On Ritigala Inscriptions, Epigraphia Zeyl., VoL I, p. 143. 
2 Ibid,, Vol. I, pp, 141ff. 3 ihid., Vol. I, pp. 141ff, 
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not still later. Altlioiigh their language, the Elu, hoars all 
the distinctive characteristics of a dialect once current in the 
lower Punjab, on the eastern side of the Indus and near about 
Mansohra, their Brahml letter-forms go to connect thorn- 
first with Asoka’s inscriptions at Isila (Northern Mj-soro) and 
subsequently with the Buddhist cave inscriptions of tVcstcrn 
India. It will bo highly important and interesting to see if 
they can be connected as well with the old Brrihml inscriptions 
of Amaravati, Jagayyapeta and Nugarjiiuikonda, particularly 
those at the last mentioned place. 

So far as the ancient inscriptions of Ceylon go, they 
point to a much simpler state of things than what appe.srs in 
the chronicles. It is diffioult to think that anytliing of 
architootural importance and beauty was or could bo built in 
the time of Dovanampiya Tissa. Tlio vigorous creative 
activity of the art and architecture of Coylon began during 
the reign of Bulthagamani and was continued through auhso- 
quont reigns. The Dlpammsa accoimts are sernpy and in 
some places clumsy and vague. The ilahavaipsa has clarified 
them in many respects. And yet it seems that the later 
chronicle has antedated some of the achievements. 

According to both the chronicles, Dntthagiimapi attained 
the paramount position in the early history of Coylon by 
giving a crushing defeat to tho Tamil hordes led hy Ejlira 
who appeared in tlio island ns a horso-dealor. A graphic 
description of tho battles fought and won Is given in the 
MahSvmnsa. Tho coming of tho morcliauts and traders 
from India is a fact, w hicli is borne out by some of the ancient 
inscriptions of Coylon. But no inscription is found until now 
to confirm tho troth of tho battles fought by Duttlingiimnni 
with Ehlra and his lioutenants. 

Tho B7;wrauiro ropresouts DuttlmgAmani as the builder 
of a lUngnilicont palace of nine storoya in boiglit, u bile JIahil 
Tissa or SaddhG Tissa, bis brother and aucces-sor, is given the 
credit for tho erection of the l^haprisiida or'Iiraren Palafe'. 
Both of them figure equally as the Imildora of the Mabiltbfijvs. 
In tho earlier description and estimation DiitthagSmaui a 
fame was worthily omulalerl by SaddluT TLssa. In the ht"r 
chronicle ButthagVimani alone is highly cstolled as tli« Imllder 
of the I.a)hapu.s,\da, the Mahilthfiiu, and llie Maries vajrivihtrs. 
Tho fame of .S.sildlin Tiss.v fiules awivy Iwlon- the heighteiie.! 
gloiy of tho achiesements of bis ehtcr brother. TIu> y'P’- 
roniVi names fovirteeii Theraa who catite donn from luma 
when the foundation of the MaliRthGjcv was laid bv Itatlf-s. 
gamani without ineutioiiiagJtt8_f''f*^’ ’ll*'"'*' 
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Buddliism represented by tliem.^ The list of places is supxilied 
by the Mahavamsa, and it is to all intents and pm’^ioses the 
same as that contained in one of the jN’agarjmiikonda inscrip- 
.tions. 

The disturbed reign of Vattagamani, the son and 
successor of Saddha Tissa, riglitty engages the attention of the 
chroniclers. He figures ])rominently also in some of the 
ancient inscriptions of Ceylon. His fame rests on these three 
facts: (1) as the vanquisher, of the Tamil usurjicrs, (2) as the 
king viio caused the Pali Canonical texts to bo committed to 
VTiting, and (3) as the builder of the Abhayagiri monastery. 
His seven Heutenants heartfij^- co-oj)orated vdth him in building 
up a memorable tradition of art and architecture standing as a 
lasting symbol of piety. 

Prom Vattamimani’s son dovm to Mahasona one notices 
a smooth course of political histoiy. The cliiof event to bo 
noted in the religious Iiistory of the period is the rivalry 
between the Prateniity of the Mahavihara and the Abhayagiri 
Viliara which led ultimately to the rise of a few Buddhist 
sects in Ceylon. 

The earlier chronicle is unaware of the six later Buddhist 
sects that arose in India, and of the two sects, the Dhammaruci 
and ilie Sdgaliya, that arose in the island. Buddhaghosa, the 
author of the KailidvattJm-atthaJcalhd, was acquainted vdth the 
names and doctrines of the later Buddliist sects but with 
none of the sects in Ceylon. 

Buddhaghosa, the author of the Samantapasddikd, 
sj)eaks of a serious dispute which arose in the Buddhist com- 
munity of Ceylon over the legality of certain Vinaya rules. 
King Bhatika (Bhatu Tissa) heard the two parties in an 
assembly of the monks called for the purpose and decided the 
j)oint at issue by the verdict given by his Brahman minister 
named Dlghakartyana.^ The chronicles refer this incident to 
the reign of Abhaya or Voharika Tissa, the son and successor 
of Sirinaga. According to the earlier chronicle, the monks 
against whom Kapila, the minister of Tissa, expressed his 
judgment are described as ‘wicked’ {pdpdbhilckhu),^ while the 
later chronicle calls them upholders of Vetullavdda or Vedalla- 
vdda^ The Dipavamsa term is definitely Vitan^vdda.^ 

The Malidvarrisa tells us that the rival Abhayagiri Vihara 
became a stronghold of the sixty monks preaching the Vetulya 
heresy, all of' whom were banished from the island by 


^ Dlpavamsa, XIX, vv. 6-10. 

2 Of. Samantapeisddika, III, pp. 582-3. 
^ Mahavamsa, XXXVI, 41. 


^ Dipavamsa, XXH, 44. 
^ Dlpavamsa, XXH, -3. 
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Gotliabhaj a Meghavanna. the reigning long Wo are also told 
that to avenge their cause a povrorfiil Cohan monk named 
SMghamitta, ivell i ersed in sorcery, mtchcraft, and the like 
{bJiutamjjadi koiido) came across from the Indian shore It i& 
said that ho defeated the Mahiiviliiira defender of the Tlicra 
vada by his arguments in an nssorobly of the monks caused 
to be called for the purpose by the kmg at Tliuparama Tho 
Thera Sangbapfila nas evidently then tho head of tho 
fllahavihura ’ Tho crusade against tho Jfahnvihuni was 
vigorously led by this Sangbamitta during tho reign of 
Mahasena, havmg Sona among tho roja! councillors ns his 
strong lay supporter = Tlio DijHiiatnsa makes mention of this 
mischievous activity and refers it m tho aamo viaj to the 
reign of Mahasena But the heresies mentioned were not of 
a sonous character, and they tended just to rolav tvi o Viiiaj a 
rules ^ 

Buddhnghosa in his commentary on tho Knthiifalthii, 
has nsorihed certain special views to tho upholders of the 
Vcliillaiada Tho bearing of tho Jfahdmmsn report of the 
debate hold at Thupfirama between Sanghamitta and the 
spokesman of tho JlaliSviliftra in tho presence of king 
Gothribhaya Jlcghavanna, father of Mohfisonn, and grand- 
father of lOtti Sin Jlcghavanna, on tho conteiiipomneitj and 
ago of Buddliadatta and Buddhnghosa, tho author of the 
Visiiddliimagga, has been fully discussetl The authoritative 
works of tho Votullav udiiis mentioned in the Siirnllhnppa 
and tho SamanlnpS'^SdtlS have also been identified 
Tlioy belonged mostly to tho Giihynsamuja sect and the 
popular form of Mnhfiy ana. But tho more apiirojiriato iiami' 
of the dreaded doctrine wois rather Vedaltnmda than 
I duUaiada ‘ 

The Malm-nm^a docs nowhere rlnnfy tho conncition of 
tho tw o Buddhist sects of Ceylon, nnimlv, thf Vhnmnmniet ami 
the Siigalipn, witli the Abhayagirt VihAra and its sen-dem. 
The connection is supplied somowlmt ingenmiisly m the fdn 
and tho KihSpamugraha These later works trace the history 
of tlio schnni*? Ui tho Sanphn of from tlio tlA\K of 

Vnltncilmam Tlio nuthor of tho jr,p^itytm*a 8ui)phmr.nt 
tamps XVII-XMl) had nothing to sav refrirduig the tame 
%\hiph nroso for tho ot tho mnnkft of AhufvNJ'^iri 

from tho MahiVMlifim nnd the formation of the nh'imnnrtirj 
peel umler tho i^rsinsion of on Tmlnn toachrr. IHmmnunjri. 
of tho Vojjijmttnhft commtimU of riU'irAr'otm inNndh 


* n I 

• I nirrrrUy t 


\(v* Xi 
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It was during the reign of Voliara Tissa that tlie Dhamma- 
rucikas of Abha^'^agiri adojDted tlie Vckdla or Vedalla PitaJca. 
The Idng caused the Vetulla books to bo examined by his 
•learned minister, Kapila, and finding that they were not the 
words of the Buddha, caused them to bo burnt and tlxo sinful 
priests to be disgraced. But from the account given by 
Buddhaghosa it appears that the difTerenco hinged on a 
Vinaya point of minor importance. It was apparently a case 
of controversial nicety {vitandamda) as the Diimvcmisa 
puts it.^ 

The ingenuity is evidently carried too far b3^ the conijiiler 
of the NiJcdi/asangraha viion it wants us to beUevo that the 
Vetulla or Vedalla texts mentioned in tlio Pali commentaries 
were the works produced bj’- tlio six later Buddhist sects of 
India, which arose in later times; 

,‘The Hemavata heretics fabricated the Warna-xiitalcay 
gmng it a semblance 'of true doctrine and jnaking it appear 
as if preached b^’^ the Buddlia. TJio Bajagiri heretics 
composed the AngiiUmcila-^iitalca^ the Siddharthaka heretics 
the GildJia Vessaniara, the Purvasaili heretics the RaUhaxfdla- 
gargita, the Aparasail! heretics, the Alamlca-garjHa, and the 
Wajraparvata heretics the GTidhavinaya. These last also 
composed the Tantras: Mdydgdlatanira,- Samdjaianim, Malid- 
samayaiattva, Taitvamngralia, Bhuiaedmara [ddmara),^ Vajrd- 
mrtaA Cahrasamvara,^ Dvddasacakra, Bhemkddbuda ° Malid- 
mdydd PadamJesejja, GatnsgmMa,^ Pardmurda,^ Maricudhhava, 
SarvahuddliasarvaguhyasamuccayaA^ etc., and tlie Kalpa- 


^ Dipavainsa, XXII, vv. 43-45; Mahava7nsa, XXX\T[, v. 41. 

“ Mdyuju'latantra . Cf. Commentary, Mayujulamalidtantra rujatlku, Jigyud, 
LVI, 2; Panjika, Egyiid, ISVI, 3. Probably iho same os Muydjulamahafaiitra, 
Nanjio No. 1022, translated by Fa-Hieri, A.D. 982-1001. 

® Bliutadumara tantra — probably the same as Bliutaduinaramahdtantraruja, 
Nanjio, No. 1031, translated by Fa-Hien in A.D. 973-981. Cf. Blifdaddmara- 
sddhana and Bhiitaddmara-saYikhipla-sddhana, P. Cordier, Catalogue Du Ponds, 
Tibetan, Rgyud, LXX, 104; LXXI, 337 and LXXXIII, 40. 

^ VajrdmTta. Nanjio (Nos. 372-373) mentions Vajrainantra-Dhdixmx. 

° Cakrasamvara Cf. Commentarj’^, Cakrasamvara tantrardjasamvarasaiyinc- 
caya, Cordier, op. cit., Rgyud, VIII, 1. 

° Bherukddbutatuntra. Cf. Commentary Heruka-abhyudaya mahdyogini- 
tanlrardja, Cordier, op. cit., Rgyud, XII, 2. 

’ Mahdmayd. Cf. Cordier, op. cit., Rgyud, XXIII, 18. Cf. Malidmdyd sulra, 
Nanjio 382, translated in A.D. 650-677. 

- ® Catu§pu§ta. Cf. Commentary, Gatuhpitha Qudlidrtlianirdeia ekadmma- 
panjika, Cordier, op. cit., Rgyud, X2ffil, 7. 

° Pardmara. Cf. Paramddi-iantrabhdsitd pancadaidpatti, Cordier, op. cit., 
Rgyud, LXXXV, 65. Cf. Paramdrthadharmavijaya aiUra and Paramdrtha- 
sammitinirdeia sutra, Nanjio, Nos, 210-211, 1084, 1089 and 1101. 

Sarvabuddha-Sarvaguhya samuccaya. Cf. Commentaries Sarvakalpa_- 
samuccaya ndma Sarvabuddliasamayoga ddkinijdlasambaroltarottara taniratikd, 
Cordier, op. cit., Rgyud, XXV, 2; Pradlpa, Rgyud, XLV, 24; Sarvaguhya- 
pradipatikd, Rgyud, XXVin, 3. 
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&tras; MayamarlciMpa, HerambaMpa, Trimmayakalpn,' 
Rajahalpa, WajraganiMrahalpa* MancigiihyaMpa, ^uddhn- 
samuccaya-kalpa,^ etc. 

Wo aro also told that tho Vaitiilya horotics composed tho 
Valtulya Piiahi, tho Andbahas, tho Jialitahlla Sutra < and 
other works, and tho Anya-mahasaiighikas, tho Aharasar!^ 
and other sutras.® Tho NilMyasangraba catogorically states 
that despite many divisions that occurred, tlio religion of tlio 
Buddha retained its purity for two hundred and nineteen years 
from tho Third Buddhist Couneil.® 

Tho list of Buddhist works bolonging to tlio Vctulla or 
Vedalla Pilaka grow up gradually. According to tlio Kikuya- 
saiigraha, tho Vaitulya works wore brought to LaiikS on throe 
successive occasions and burnt to ashes by sincere rulers. 
On tho fourth occasion they wore introduced by a raorcliaut 
called Purna 852 years after tho establishment of tho Buddhist 
faith in tho island during tho reign of Dovfinampiya Tissa and 
1088 years after tho demise of tho Buddha." On tho first three 
occasions it was tho Dharmanicikas of Abhayagiri uho 
welcomed those tests wliich wore incompatiblo with tho true 
words of tho Buddlia. On tho fourth occasion, however, the 
Dhammaruoikas persuaded tho Sagaliyas of tho Jetnvana 
monastery to welcome them. It is said that during tho reign 
of Aggabodlu I (A.D. 025-58) n Mahfithera named JotipiMa 
came doum from India to trj' an issue with the Vaitulya 
horotics giving thorn a crusliing dofc.at." Thereafter there 
wore no more converts to tho Votullavrtda. It was again 
during tho reign of Sena I (A.D. 887-507) that a Buddhist 
priest of the Vnjiriya sect cnino to tho island from India 
and dwelt in an abode called Vimnkum. Ho imiircssed the 
reigning king with his 'soerol discourse’, which ho called a 


1 Trisomn'ciLlIr'i. Cf. Tn^imnymljii^lMana, Conlirr, ofi. cit , 

LXX, OlLXXI.eSOO. 

hXX, 123;IOCXI.}50, 

* *ViWyaM7*?mAdi, ji. P. 

* NftAiio No 251— |»y An-whi kno «)f liw' H»n ujTia.tJy. 

A.D. 25-220 KrtHiio No. 51, by cf lf>f* J’ui A.D. 

5S0-Ol*». ’ . 

* Alfnm^'in Sulni, probably aam* as » 

No.71. Tmrwlfttwl bv t)lia.njwvmV'nori! «» ‘lyrh*.*iy *^-D. -'*.5 3 
Nai»}»(> No. 77--traraUt»nl In tUo liiflirf bun iJjntwt) A.l). -I— 

> J!,.J . >. 10. • 

* 42, 35 s 

TodWlo J'c/spsStjI 
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confidential teaching. It was at this time that the Ratnahuia 
teaching and the like were introduced into Lahka.i 

It will he seen that the Buddhist works mentioned above 
,were all texts on ritual and magic. They were far 'from 
giving the Theras of Ceylon a correct idea of the greatness 
and excellence of Mahayana proper, the Bodhisattva-naya or 
Agranaya form of Malidydna. The doctrinal views ascribed 
by Buddhaghosa and Vasumitra to the Purvasailas, the 
Aparasailas, and the rest go only to represent them as advan- 
ced thinkers among the Buddhist teachers of the age.^ The 
Theras of Ceylon were forgetful of the fact that their Paritta 
texts were also works on ritual and magic. The authenticity 
of the Parittas themselves was in dispute, and we have certain 
findings on this point from the Thera Nagasena.^ 

As to the Mahathera Jotipala the chronicles leave us 
in the dark about his identity with the Bhadanta Jotipala 
at whose instance Buddhaghosa undertook to write his com- 
mentaries on the Samyutta and Anguttara Nikdyas^ As a 
contemporary of king Aggabodhi I he was unquestionably 
a later personahty. 

According to the Malidvarnsa-TlTcd the Sagahkas or 
Sagaliyas were seceders from the Dhammarucikas. Their 
separation from the latter took place during the reign of Idng 
Gothabhaya and the name of the sect was derived from its 
leader, the Thera Sagala.^ The J etavana-vihdra became the 
stronghold of this sect. The Malidvamsa-Tlkd leads us to 
think that the Dhammarucikas and their offshoots, the 
Sagahkas, possessed shghtly different versions of the Vinaya 
texts.® The two sects belonging to the parent vihara of 
Ahhayagiri fiourished side by side along with the Mahavihara, 
and continued to receive royal benefactions until all of them 
were united into one order in the time of Parakkamabahu I 
(A.D. 1153-86).® 


^ NiJcdya-sangraha, p. 18. 

^ Points of Controversy, P.T.S. Tr., pp. xx ff. 

^ Milinda, pp. 160ff. 

* B. 0. Law, Buddhaghosa, p. 34. 

® VamsatthappaJcdsinl, p. i76. 

6 Ibid., pp. 176-6, 676. 

7 Gulavamsa, XXXVIII, 76; XXXIX, 16, 41. 

8 Ibid., LXXVin, 21-27. 
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